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Dirigo Silos 

Tight Doors 

Good Lumber 


Let us show you how 
H you can save 20% or §) 
} more of the purchase § | 
priceona Silo. Special 
discount if you order 
now. Post card will 
ring free catalogue and other information. 


t 
oe TANK & TOWER CO., Auburn, Me. 


Stiffness, Pains, Aches 


Sore, Aching Feet or Hands, Cuts, Bruises, Old 
Wounds, are speedily relieved the Antiseptic, 
Healing, Pure, Stainless, and Free from Oil | 
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Abundant water for 


— hose, 
stock. 
Complete Your Home 


No matter how good a house you may have or 
how convpatens, it isn’t complete without hot 
cold water, Because you are not within 
reach of town or city water is no reason in these 
days for not having these conveniences. 
a water systein all your own that when once 
installed costs next to nothing to ope Our 
Hydro-Pneumatie Water System installed our 
cellar solves the whole problem and is the | 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


Pressure superior to any elevated + oI Forces 
water throug’ — ~ house, and over the house, 
if necessary ; for 


any distance. Can refer you to our plants in suc- 
cessful operation all over New 
25 years’ experience. Write for Our Special Book C. 
Ask us also about lighting your house by elec- - 
tricity. Latest yn) rg prices. 
BRACKE SHAW & LUNT eo. 
62 (North) Was ww ~¥ St., Boston, 














Electric Lighting Plants 
for Country Homes 


No need to continue old-fashioned 
methods of lighting. Our system lights 
up house, barn, etc., just as good as city 
current does. It is moderate in cost. 
We also Supply Running Water 

lants for Country Homes 
Write for Catalogue ‘““D” and let our 
Engineers figure out vour needs. 


LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 South Market St., Boston 











A Water System All Your Own 


Just because you happen to live in the country 
or in a village that has no water — is no _—— 
nowadays why you cannot have i and cold 
water to meet every need in and about the home. 
Have 3. a water system all your own and be inde- 
pendent 




















OLDS: Water systom 


It’sa simple proposition and not expensive. Con- 
sistsof pneumatic tank with the OldsCombined Gas- 
oline Engineand Pumpinstalled inyourcellar. Pro- 
tected from all kinds of weather, away from dust 
and frost, convenient to get at summer or winter. 

Have amodern bathroomandabundanceof water, 
hot or cold, for bath, kitchen, laundry, ete. Also §| 
protect your lawnand garden in seasons of drought § | 
oo protect your house in case o re. 
When engine is not in use pumping water, discon- 
nect pump and use engine for operating churn, 
cream separator, Trinaee, vacuum cleaner, grind- 
stone and a hundr ther uses for which you 

. If you have the Olds 
System use us power (while 
raryeae om to generate and store electricity 
0 
Write for Catalogue and Complete In formation. 


SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 65 Beverly St.. Boston 


Main Office, 997 Seager St., Lansing, Michigan. | 














| reservation and public park, under the man- 


|a fear that the region would be stripped of its 


scenic charm of a place famous for generations 


| comptroller of the Treasury gives special praise 


| but the depositors have never been losers. 


‘months, were deemed successful enough to 


‘New England and Other Matters. 


LL New England rejoices in the action of | 
the New Hampshire Legislature in passing | 
the bill providing for the purchase of the | 
Crawford Notch. This means that the beauti- 
ful eastern gateway of the White Mountains 
will henceforth be maintained as a forest 


agement of the state authorities. There has 
been much agitation to this end of late through 


| forests, which would have sadly marred the 


among tourists, and would have been a loss 
which New Hampshire could ill afford to 
sustain. ® 


BRAIN, Rhode Island and Delaware are the 
only states in the Union which have never 
had a national bank within their borders 
declared insolvent. Of course none of these 
states has a great banking center, yet all three 
have had for many years a large number of 
national banks, and a recent bulletin of the 


to the efficiency and stability of their banking 
institutions. In these states, as in others, 
banks have gone into voluntary liquidation, 
and there have been consolidations of banks, 
It 
is a record to be proud of. 
& 
OAN of Are listened to the voices of angels, 
and then led men on to victory. She saw 
visions of good that ought to be accomplished, 
and to the end was faithful to her high ideals. 
So it has been with thousands of noble and 
self-sacrificing teachers in our New England 
schools. In a South Boston school, the other 
day, a statue of Joan of Arc was unveiled as 
the memorial of a beloved woman who died in 
New Hampshire a year ago, after fifty-two 
years of service in the schools of South Boston. 
It was a fitting memorial, but the real monu- 
ment of all faithful teachers is in the lives of 
the hundreds whom they help along the road 
to manhood and womanhood. 
& 
LLOWING the policy of going slow at 
first, as when rural free delivery was estab- 
lished, the Post-Office Department named enly 
one post-office in each state as the experi- 
mental depository under the postal savings- 
bank law. They were opened at the beginning 
of the year, and after being in operation three 


justify the designation of a second office in 
each state. Those in New England are Water- 
ville, Maine, Dover, New Hampshire, Barre, 
Vermont, Rockport, Massachusetts, Westerly, 
Rhode Island, and Bristol, Connecticut. Four 
are typical manufacturing centers, one is a 
fishing port, and the sixth has extensive quar- 
ries. All have a good proportion of thrifty 
foreigners—a class which is often reluctant to 
entrust its savings to the care of regular bank- 
ing institutions. ® 


EW London, Connecticut, recently gave an 
inspiring exhibition of civic spirit com- 
bined with a practical appreciation of the value 
of higher education. A ten days’ campaign 
was waged to raise one hundred thousand 
dollars for the purpose of securing the location 
of a college for women—Connecticut now being 
without such an institution. The whole city 
took the most intense interest in the work, and 
people of all ages and classes contributed to the 
fund and secured contributions from others. A 
woman of ninety-six years gave one thousand 
dollars, and many working girls and women 
gave a dollar or less each. One woman gave 
fifty acres of land, which will form part of the 
college grounds. The required sum was raised 
—and a good surplus over—in the ten days. 
Then the victory was celebrated by a night 
parade of the leading men and women of the 
city, headed by the mayor and his wife, every 
person carrying a blazing torch. 
& 
N one sense Boston Common is the same as it 
has been since the earliest days of the city, — 
an extensive tract of land held in common for 
the uses and advantages of all the people, —but 
in the strict physical sense, Boston is now 
having a new Common where a large part of 
the old one has been. At least, it is new on 
the surface, for the historic and worn-out soil 
is being removed to a depth of several feet, and 
is being replaced by new soil scientifically en- 
riched and better able to support trees and grass 
under mid-city conditions. This work was 
done over a large area last fall, and will be 
continued wherever the change is needed. Of 
the forty-eight acres of the Common, a large 
part is devoted to playgrounds and walks. 
The improvement in the soil is made possible 
by the income from the large fund left Boston 
for its public parks by the late George F. Park- 
man. A beautiful band-stand is soon to be 
erected as a memorial to Mr. Parkman, and 
the playgrounds are to be improved and en- 
larged. Other improvements are under con- 
sideration, particularly at the entrances. But 
the traditional character of the Common will 
remain unchanged, and its notable landmarks 
are safe—especially the famous Frog Pond, 
where frogs have been unknown for genera- 
tions. 








Magnified Sound 


And How It Is Aiding in the 
Work of the World. 


The evolution of electrical science in the 
past few years has been startling in its 
rapidity. In no other field, perhaps, has 
this been more noticeable than in the mag- 
nifying of sound, and the different useful 
and helpful purposes to which improve- 
ments along this line have been applied. 
Electricity in general is making so many 
improvements and benefiting mankind in 
so many ways that there appears to be no 
limit to its possibilities. But in its capac- 
ity for transmitting sound this seems to be 
particularly true. 

Nothing in the nature of telephony has 
been produced which is more interesting 
or more efficient in its way than the Acous- 
ticon, for in talking to a person at a dis- 
tance with this instrument there is no need 
to speak into the transmitter, it gathering 
the sound from the air for itself; for that 
matter, it is not necessary to place the 
receiver to the ear to hear a conversation— 
except at great distances—as the voice is 
magnified in receiving, as well as at the 
other end. 

The speaker may stand twenty feet from 
the transmitter, speak in his natural voice, 
and be distinctly and clearly heard over 
the wire at practically any distance. 

Not long ago an experiment was made 
with the Acousticon at the Capitol at 
Washington, with a view of installing it in 
the new Capitol building, so that any mem- 
ber of the House or Senate may hear, while 
in his office, all that is going on in the 
House or Senate. Speeches made on the 
floor of the legislative chambers were dis- 
tinctly heard at a distance from the build- 
ing, and by the attachment of a small horn 
to the receiving end, every one in the room 
heard distinctly all the proceedings. 

By the aid of the Acousticon, a New 
York business man could sit in his office 
and listen to the pleading of his attorney 
before the Federal Court in Washington. 

Telephone subscribers in Chicago could, 
with an Acousticon equipment, ‘‘tap,’’ as 
it were, the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, and hear whatever opera is 
being performed. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that Doctor Parkhurst, from his magnifi- 
cent church on Madison Avenue, New 
York—which has an Acousticon equipment 
—may ere long preach to an audience of 
100,000 people scattered from Maine to 
California. 

The ‘‘ shut-ins,’’ that host of unfortu- 
nates perpetually confined within doors by 
invalidism, could enjoy opera, concert, 
lecture, sermon or play, no matter where 
taking place. 

This brings to mind one, if not the 
greatest, advantage which this particular 





invention possesses: which is that of 
enabling the deaf to hear. 

Many hundreds of churches, theaters 

and public halls have been equipped with 

the Acousticon for the benefit of auditors 

who are hard of hearing. And by its use 
a deaf person sitting in the extreme rear 
can hear quite as well and distinctly as 
those not so afflicted. 

The success of the Acousticon in making 
the deaf hear messages sent over the wire 
inspired the inventor to extend the idea 
and apply it to personal use. The result 
of his endeavors was the production of a 
portable Acousticon—one which can be 
worn without inconvenience, and so con- 
structed as to be far less noticeable than 
any of the usual ear-trumpets, speaking- 
tubes, etc., yet very much more effectual. 

It not only amplifies or magnifies sound 
400 per cent., but it clarifies and accentu- 
ates the articulation, making it clear ani 
distinct. 

It is composed of a transmitter, or 
“gatherer of sound,’’ a small disc which 
can be made of any color to suit the cos- 
tume ; a neat receiver, small and light in 
weight, which is held against the ear by a 
small headpiece which can be concealed by 
the hair; anda tiny battery which is easily 
carried in the pocket, and is therefore quite 
out of sight. 

It will be seen that the method of wearing 
this Acousticon leaves both hands free, as the 
little frame holds the earpiece to the ear. 

By the use of this portable Acousticon, 
with the exception of the very few who 
have lost entirely the sensitiveness of the 
auditory nerve, every one is not only en- 
abled to hear, but, by its constant use, the 
stimulated action on the working parts of 
the ear, in some instances, restores their 
natural functions. 

One feature which makes this instrument 
especially efficient is that receivers of vari- 
ous grades are made so that the condition 
of the particular ear to which it is to be 
applied can be exactly suited. 

We can hardly afford to put the Acousti- 
con out on a charitable basis, but we are 
willing and anxious to demonstrate its 
efficiency by permitting every one to fully 
test it in every way before it is considered 
as purchased. 

A dissatisfied customer can do far more 
harm than many times’ profit on an instru- 
ment; therefore, after a few days’ use, if 
the instrument does not prove entirely 
successful, it should be returned. 

We have thorough faith in the merit and 
unfailing efficiency of the Acousticon, and 
realize that only by making the best instru- 
ment possible and by dealing fairly and 
frankly with the public, can we continue 
to enjoy public confidence and command 
public patronage. 

If the many people who suffer from deaf- 
ness to whom the news of this possible 
relief will be a matter of great interest, 
will write to me, Mr. K. M. Turner, Presi- 
dent of The Gerferal Acoustic Company, 
Jamaica, New York City, or 59 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., mentioning that 
they saw this advertisement in The Youth's 
Companion, I shall be glad to send full 
particulars. 
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‘Tee Fi dine Rod | Offers 


THE “LUCKIE” STEEL ROD 


This Steel Rod given only to Companion subscribers 
for two new subscriptions; or for one new ———_ 


$2.00, post-paid. 


steel rods for more than twenty years. 
sections, total length 8% 
seat with locking reel band and German silver tie guides. 


HEDDON’S “DOWAGIAC” BAIT CASTING ROD 


This Bait Casting Rod given only to Companion _ 
scribers for one new subscription, postage 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 


HIS Bait Casting Rod is especially adapted for casting lures of 

the average weight of those commonly used in practical bait 
casting. The tip is made of a good quality six-strip split bamboo ; 
the butt of solid wood with polished maple handle. 
reel seat with hood at rear and trigger on band, improved welted 
ferrule. and file-proof metal tip-top and guides. The Rod is 5 feet 
with silk windings in two colors, and put up in a 


yo 


cents extra, postage includ Price 


the manufacturer who has madea specialty of 
The Rod is in four 


feet. The handle is of cork, nickel reel 
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It has nickeled 


Weight about 6% ounces. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. } 
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halt at the lower ford of 


T's things had come to a 
the Rio del Norte—the 





construction of a traffic bridge 
and the ‘‘Imperial Americano 
Cireus and Menagerie. ’’ 

Waite, chief engineer of con- 
struction on the bridge, sat on 
the east bank of the river, look- 
ing moodily across the stream. 

Suddenly his eyes: snapped and his face 
glowed with color. On a path below him, 
which led to a pool where the near-by cattle 
were watered, there moved majestically a huge 
elephant. The animal was accompanied by 
an East Indian and a white boy, the latter 
possibly seventeen years of age. 

In the path of the elephant was a heavy 
beam carelessly let slip from an upper bank 
by the peon laborers. The animal might have 
stepped over the obstruction, but the boy 
called : 

‘‘Up, Hannibal, up!’’ 

Obediently lowering his head, Hannibal, the 
chief asset of the Imperial Americano Circus 
slipped his brass-mounted tusks under the 
beam, poised the weight as if it were a feather, 
and then laid it to one side. This was done 
with such ease as to suggest an idea to Waite’s 
mind. He ran down to the pool, where Han- 
nibal was delightedly laving himself. 

‘*Hey, boy, hey!’’ he called. . 

The boy looked up, and quietly replied: 

‘‘My name is Tom—Tom Ord.’’ 

Waite saw an expression of suffering in the 
lad’s eyes, and said: 

‘“‘T beg your pardon. I just had an idea; 
saw your elephant do a mighty clever thing 
with that beam. My name’s Waite. I know 
you’re with the circus at El Santo. Want to 
sell the beast ??” 

‘‘We’re broke, hungry and sick,’’ answered 
Tom. ‘*There’s a chance the boss might sell 
you Hannibal. ’’ 

‘*We air seek, varry seek,’’ put in the East 
Indian. : 

Hannibal playfully squirted a torrent of 
water into the air. He had not enjoyed such a 
plunge in months. Occasionally he would stop 
in his play to wink solemnly at his two 
guardians. 

Waite had little difficulty in drawing out 
their simple story. . 

The American enterprise had invaded Mexico 
by way of Laredo, knowing little as to the 
simplicity and small means of the native 
patrons it sought. At El Santo, a small 
village near the new bridge, the ‘proprie- 
tor’s resources gave out. The acrobats, unac- 
customed to semitropical ways of living, were 
ill. The so-called menagerie, consisting—be- 
sides the venerable Asiatic elephant Hannibal 
—of a boa-constrictor, a few monkeys and a 
dozen trick and draft horses, was on the verge 
of starvation. 

Tom Ord and Mahama, the East Indian, 
were in charge of Hannibal and all his per- 
formances. Tom, who had joined the circus 
in Kansas through love of adventure, was 
painfully gaining the knowledge that back of 
tinsel and glitter is always a reality of hard, 
grinding facts. His one joy on the dreary 
southward journey had been Hannibal, as 
smart and amiable a veteran of the ring as 
ever lived. 

‘‘See here!’’ exclaimed Waite. ‘‘You say 
that Hannibal will obey orders and is good- 
tempered. I’m tied up on this bridge work, 
have a heap of big timber to move right away, 
can’t have a walking crane here for a month, 
and I can’t wait. 

‘‘Now —’? He stopped and began to figure 
busily with his pencil. ‘‘Yes, that’s all right. 
My camp’s up on the high land, and there’s 
plenty of room in it for Hannibal and you and 
your friend from India. If you two can make 
him move timbers as he did that beam, I’ll 
buy him outright,—that’s what I was figuring 
about,—and put you and him to work to-mor- 
row morning—fair wages, American grub and 
medicine, square deal all round. How does 
that strike you? Will your boss sell? Get 
that bully boy,’? nodding at happy Hannibal, 
“and let’s find out.’’ 

With Waite thought was comrade of action, 
and two hours later Hannibal, Tom and 
Mahama passed under his control, while the 
wreck of the Imperial Americano Circus and 
Menagerie, provided with needed money, moved 
for the nearest railway connections with the 
United States. 

The Del Norte is not an imposing stream, 
but its bottoms are treacherous and the flood- 
times wild. The Salado, Salinas and San 
Juan have majesty in their flow through 
beautiful Nuevo Leon, but not the trickiness, 
the unexpected happenings of the humbler Del 
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AS THE JAGUAR GATHERED ITSELF FOR ANOTHER SPRING. 
CHARGED 


Norte. Hence there were many arguments 
at Monterey between dark -skinned Mexican 
planters and lanky, gray-eyed American con- 
tractors and builders, ending in the order for 
a broad and durable bridge at the lower 
ford. 

Waite, four years graduated from college and 
two years a resident of Mexico, was given 
charge of the construction work. His skin 
had the pink of youth, and his eyes looked 
straight at obstacles. Sometimes when he was 
very tired, when the sleeping peace and seem- 
ing indifference of this new-old land rose as if 
to grapple him at the throat, he would turn to 
a picture of his-mother he carried in a worn 
and scarred water-proof case. 

Waite sank caissons of steel filled with con- 
crete through the quicksands and shifting silts 
of the Del Norte. Then he was ready for his 
superstructure, part wood and part steel. The 
parts of this were on hand, but not a walking 
crane to move them. That very day a rurale 
had brought him word from Monterey that the 
crane could not reach him for a month yet. 
The flood period was dangerously near, and 
to wait thirty days for a crane meant peril. 
He had derricks, but a crane would save much 
in time and labor. 

The terror of the native Mexican workmen 
the morning following Hannibal’s arrival was 
pitiful to behold. They fled in every direction. 
Manuel, their foreman, approached Waite, his 
teeth chattering. 

‘*Sefior,’? he gasped, making effort to use 





Cleveland 
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HANNIBAL 


| done timber-work in Bombay with elephant 
teams, and knew just about what was expected 
of him. 

Tom also grasped the situation quickly, and 
said to Waite: 

‘*Every couple of hours I’ll take Hannibal 
down to the pool and let him souse. An ele- 
phant can’t work well when he’s hot.’’ 

‘‘Souse him all you want. He’s a brick, 
and so are you. Yo, ho, we’re going to finish 
that bridge !’’ 

Over the Del Norte rang his shrill ery of joy. 
Its note of defiance to obstacles swept to the 
west bank and up into the Cordillera, where 
the puma and jaguar made their home. 


droves of mules on the rough uplands turned 
their heads to hear this challenge from the spirit 
of the New World. 

As for Hannibal, Tom and Mahama, they 
bent to the great task before them. Cross- 


every direction. The orders for Hannibal were 
to get them in place at the derricks, from 
which they could be readily advanced to the 
piers. 

Tom shouting to him from one side, Mahama 


to his duties with evident joy. 


this work to that of the circus. The sweep of 
fresh air was upon him, the water-pool was 
invitingly near, the incessant chatter of the 
jungle birds possibly brought back memories 





his best English, ‘‘dis debbil, dis, dis—what 
shall I say—ees it to be wid us?’’ 

‘*Manuel,’’ replied Waite, ‘‘you and your | 
men go to your regular work. You have the | 
plans for the day. Hannibal is no devil; | 
you'll see later he’s a good angel. Let him | 
alone; he’ll not harm you.’’ 

Tremblingly and with many sighs the peons | 
returned to their duties. As for Hannibal, | 
his stomach full, his two beloved masters by his | 
side, he rolled his small eyes over the busy | 
scene and waited for orders. 


They came fast in Waite’s snappy way. To 


of his youth, when he had been free in the 
wastes of the Himalayan foot-hills. And some 
other recollection, something strangely disturb- 
ing, returned to him. 

It was about noon of the first day’s work 
that Hannibal, returning from the pool with 
Tom, suddenly stopped. 

He jerked his massive head toward the line 
of mountains in the west, drew in a long whiff 
of air, waved his trunk fan-fashion, and softly 
whistled. 

‘*What is it, old boy ?’’ asked Tom. 

Hannibal gave no heed. He was smelling 


his great delight, he found that Mahama had | the air driven in by an easy wind from the | 


Small- | 
shouldered, short-legged Mexican cattle and | 


beams, stringers, uprights were scattered in | 


guiding from another, the animal lumbered | 


In his way he signified that he preferred | 








caves, ledges and forests on the 
mountainside. His little eyes 
had stopped their customary 
twinkling and grew unusually 
sharp and bright. His trunk 
now curled, and his great mus- 
cles seemed to draw in as if 
he were preparing for an attack. 
Something in that wind spoke 
of days long gone by, carried 
the challenge of foes not seen in years, called 
to battle like a bugle. 

Suddenly Hannibal screamed, not a scream 
of fear or cowardice, but of terrible defiance. 
The peons at the noontime meal slid to their 
knees and crossed themselves. The wild birds 
ceased their chattering. Far away cattle trem- 
bled, bolted and ran. 

Then Mahama shouted at Hannibal in his 
native tongue and sharply prodded him with a 
little goad. 

The elephant began to tremble, his muscles 
relaxed, and he was soon the obedient animal 
again. But as he ambled back to the bridge, 
he would now and then look anxiously at the 
Cordillera. Something had called to him from 
the peaks. 

Mahama talked to Waite about it. 

‘*Kez strange things ober dere?’’ pointing to 
the range. ‘‘De beast smell someting not heez 
friend. He get mad. Ven he cry like dat, 
mooch trouble coming. ’’ 

‘* Jaguars and all kinds of wildcats are over 
there,’’ explained Waite. ‘‘ The jaguar is 
something like the lion of your country, only 
worse. Perhaps Hannibal smelt one.’’ 

**Dat’s eet. De day is varm, de leon get hot 
skin, and de air blow ober it. Dat Hannibal 
smell. He no like leon and leon no like him. 
Ooch! Hannibal no ’fraid.’’ 

Through the afternoon and the succeeding 
fortnight Hannibal performed his duties faith- 
fully, but daily he scented the wind to see if 
that call from the jungle might come back to 
him, and daily the winds, which had shifted 
their direction, brought him no message. Ma- 
hama made for him a rough harness of sisal, — 
the native hemp,—and he not only lifted im- 
mense burdens, but hauled them. The peons 
came to admire him, and when they saw how 
gently he would wind his trunk about Tom, 
Mahama, or even Waite, and set them on his 
back, they developed great faith in his amia- 
bility and powers. 

The flooring of the bridge was down and the 
side braces well set when one morning there 
came riding out of the west a Mexican sugar- 
cane planter, whose horse bolted when it saw 
Hannibal, and had to be led away, while its 

| rider came ahead on foot and asked Tom for 
Waite. To Waite he explained that for two 
days past a jaguar from the mountains had 
| been ravaging the flocks and young herds of 
| his hacienda. He was unprovided with suit- 
| able weapons to hunt the beast, but had track- 
ing dogs. Would the American lend hima rifle 
| or two for the chase? 

| Waite was only too glad to give the planter 
| two excellent magazine guns and explain how 
| they should be used. The planter said that 
the jaguar only raided the domestic animals 
when extremely hungry, and therefore more 
than usually savage. He had heard from the 
native Indians that wild-animal feeding had 
been scarce on the range that year, and that 
the pumas and jaguars had been hunting in 
the lowlands. 

‘*The jaguar is the king,’’ he said. ‘*‘When 
he is much hungry, sefior, he is not afraid to 
take you or me.’’ 

‘They have not come near our camp yet,’’ 
| replied Waite, ‘‘but the large amount of fresh 
meat we serve ought to draw them in if they’re 
| hungry.’’ 

‘*They will come,’’ answered the Mexican, 
‘twhen they know we are fighting them. They 

will come when you least expect it—they are 
| not afraid except of guns. Adios, sefor!’’ 

But two days passed, and nothing more was 
heard of the jaguar raids. The animal is one 
of the fiercest known, a cat of extraordinary 
size and quickness, a better general and a 
harder fighter than the famed lion. 

The morning of the third day after the 
planter’s visit opened blazing hot. The sun 
made the Del Norte’s waters look like molten 
glass, and on the bridge the heat was so deadly 
that Waite called off his men for a siesta, and 
with Tom and Hannibal, went down to the 
water-pool fora swim. All three were in the 
water, and Hannibal having a riot with his 
spoutings, when suddenly a light breeze came 
rippling in from the mountains. They were 
but two miles distant from the bridge, the level 
| between the river and the foot-hills being cov- 
| ered with cane-brake. ; 

Hannibal caught the first whiffs of the wind, 
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nursed Hannibal’s wounds. None were ex- | doesn’t bother too much, let Hannibal take | room, will you keep on coming to the class?’’ 


and suddenly his playing stopped. The call 
had come again! He recognized it. It was in 
that wind, it was threat and defiance, a chal- 
lenge his ancestors had met through all the 
ages of elephant life. He was out of the water 
on the instant, Tom clinging to his tail and 
shouting again for Mahama. 

Once on the bank, the elephant wheeled 
about so that he faced the cane-brake. His 
eyes were blazing. Little hairs on parts of his 
body stood upright like spear-points. He was 
braced in every muscle of his body, and he 
screamed, not once, but thrice, prodigious 
trumpetings that shivered the hot atmosphere. 
Literally, to whatever was beyond in the 
brake, he cried: 

‘“‘Come on! I’m waiting! I’m not afraid! 
Come on and meet your master !’” 

Mahama rushed in, crying: 

‘*Me leetle von, me pet, me precious one, 
eet eez nutting !*’ 

It was the language of the East Indian to 
his comrade and friend, but he might just as 
well have talked to the mountains. Twice 


had the wind brought Hannibal the call. No 
longer could it be ignored. 
He made for the bridge, Tom, having partly 


got on his clothes, chasing after him, his goad 
in hand. 

‘*He scents the jaguar!’’? Waite shouted. 
‘*Don’t let him get away, or he’ll run all over 
the country after that smell !’’ 

Mahama hung back. Like all his kind, he 
had great respect and fear for ‘‘the leon,’’ as 
he would call it. 

When Tom gained the bridge shortly after 
Hannibal, he found the resting peons scattered 
in every direction. The screams of the ele- 
phant and his charge up the bank had nearly 
driven them out of their wits. 

But this was not all Tom saw. As his eye 
ran along the bridge, it rested at the farther 
end on a thing of yellow-black, a long, lithe 
thing, with switching tail, blazing eyes, and 
snarling lips that curled back over ivory-white 
fangs. 

Hungry, desperate, the jaguar had come 
down from the range, through the brake, in 
all the riotous heat, and now for life or death 
faced that which it had never seen before, but 
by savage instinet hated. 

It was Hannibal that started the combat. 
He was mad; he had been mad for days, 
brooding over that scent from the mountains. 
Now it was in front of him, and he proposed 
to get it out of his nostrils once for all. He 
trumpeted again, and went straight for the 
eat, which, lightly leaping to a brace beam, 
crouched, drew up, and suddenly shot straight 
through the air for the right shoulder-point of 
the elephant. 

But Hannibal was wary. He had fought 
relatives of the jaguar in his free youth, and 
he had measured their cunning. He slipped 
from under the leap as a wrestler might evade 
an opponent, getting a slight scratch, but 
tumbling the jaguar in a sprawling heap on 
the bridge flooring. 

Without thinking that the cat might turn on 
him, Tom shouted: 

‘*Go it, Hannibal! Get him!’’ 

In running from the pool to the camp to get 
a weapon, Waite had fallen and wrenched his 
ankle, and his native servants having fled, he 
lay helpless on the hillside while the combat 
went on. Every time he tried to rise a wave 
of faintness swept over him. 

Mahama was down in the water-pool, 
immersed to his neck, silently praying that 
the cat, after it finished Hannibal and Tom, 
might not reach him. 

As the jaguar gathered itself for another 
spring, this time having no elevation to work 
from, Hannibal charged. His eyes were 
bloodshot now and a thin line of foam swept 
his under lip. The elephant knew that he 
must get the brass-pointed tusk tips into the 
eat and hurl his weight upon it or he was 
lost. 

All the Mexican landscape was purple and 
gold, flowers of every hue here, the towering 
cane there. The cat leaped straight this time 
for the blazing eyes of the elephant, ready to 
cling to anything in which its claws could 
work while the fangs did the rest. Hannibal’s 
trunk moved with almost incredible swiftness, 
and his head came very low. The cat gota 
smashing blow on the ribs and slid over his 
back, ripping here and cutting there, but get- 
ting no grip. Again, much short of wind, it 
went to the bridge floor. 

Before it could fully recover and crouch for 
a new leap, Hannibal whirled, and came on it 
furiously. 

Tom’s voice rang out, ‘* Bully boy, get him !’’ 

The tusks did their work, the weight of 

Hannibal did the rest. A whirlwind of dust 
arose, screams and growls filled the air, then 
one great trumpet from Hannibal, a lifting of 
his head, a high spiral of his trunk. The 
fierce thing that had troubled his peaceful 
life of work on the bridge was dead under his 
feet. 
” He was bleeding from half a dozen ugly 
wounds, but alive and triumphant. Tom ran 
in on him and gave the order to leave the 
bridge. He did not look at the defeated enemy, 
but moved slowly out to where timber-work 
still awaited him. 

Mahama came out of the pool and tenderly 








tremely serious. He would be fit for work in | you down.’’ 
| Waite nodded. Tom spoke to“Hannibal, and 


the morning, although a little sore. Tom 
found Waite where he lay, helpless and half- 
fainting, on the hillside and had him taken | 
into camp. 


slowly the long trunk went out. Slowly, 
gently, it gathered up the crippled engineer, 
(eat swept him through the air, and set him 


The builder was two days on his back before | on the battle-marked back. 


he could move about again. As he lay in his 
open tent, Tom brought Hannibal to him, 
searred but victorious. 

‘*Hannibal’s work will be done to-morrow, 
Mr. Waite,’’ he said. 
= 


So boy and man and Hannibal went down 


to the finished bridge, where the flood-waters | 


|of the Rio del Norte were beginning to rush 


about piers that held. Far to the west the 


‘* All the timber’ll be | oxen-hauled, jolting cane carts had started for 


| their first journey over the new right of way. 


‘*Come to-morrow and take me down to see,’? | 


answered Waite. 
it to you until then. ’’ 

The next afternoon 
Hannibal. 


Tom came back with 


**T’ve got to leave much of | turbulent waters. 


Hannibal sniffed at the winds sweeping the | 
They were sweet and | 


| kindly. He turned toward the water-pool, | 


| 


first placing Waite on the ground. 
‘‘He has earned it,’’ said Waite, and he let | 


‘‘Now, Mr. Waite,’’ he said, ‘‘if the ankle | the peons carry him back to camp. 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


THE EFFECT WAS... 
EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY. 
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“IT’S perfectly absurd !’’ said Eleanor Page. | had been a fine and fashionable one in its day, 
‘*The only thing I can teach is interior when down-town was up-town. Now the 


decoration, and that is about as much use 
to the girls from the tenements as moral pocket 
handkerchiefs to Borrioboola Gha.’’ 

‘*That point of view is old-fashioned,’’ said 
Henrietta Janeway. ‘‘ Borrioboola Gha has 
not only handkerchiefs, but telephones and 
wireless nowadays. The tenements like to be 
in the van of progress as well as anybody. 
Look’ at me—all I have is a slight knowledge 
of French millinery. Yet I took a class in 
hat-trimming, and now —’’ 

‘‘Now Henrietta’s class can produce hats 
equal to the most magnificent ones on Fifth 
Avenue,’’ remarked Phoebe Irving. 

‘*You really need the settlement, Eleanor,’’ 
said Henrietta. ‘‘It will educate you. You 
ean only teach the girls interior decoration, but 
they can teach you the whole inwardness of 
life. You will be introduced this evening to the 
higher education, I assure you.’’ 

Eleanor had her doubts. She had them still 
more strongly when she met her class. Most 
of them had come, frankly, from curiosity. A 


new evening class at the settlement, with a | 


new young woman from up-town to teach it, 





was always investigated at once. The per- | 
| There’s a line I ain’t ever goin’ to be able to 
If the class liked her, they were willing to | 
|ahead. I wish I could. But there ain’t any 


sonality of the new recruit was the main thing. 


come again. If not, there was a sudden drop- 
ping out of the majority. The first-night 
audience liked Eleanor, luckily for the hopes 
of interior decoration. They listened amiably 
while she talked about principles of color and 


form, and they crowded round to look at the | room. 


photographs she had brought with her. 


One | tion, livin’ in a room like this? 


walls were cracked and the floors uneven, and 
the cooking of eight families, two to a floor, 
had saturated the whole dwelling with greasy 
odors. 

Lurana lived on the top floor, at the back, 
and Eleanor found her wrapped in a quilt, 
sitting up in a rickety rocking-chair by the 
cook-stove. Mrs. Wells, a thin and nervous 
toiler, was at the wash-tub, and a bundle of 
dingy clothes which, on a nearer sight, was 
the baby, occupied the clothes-basket, pushed 
partly under the table, to be out of the way. 

Eleanor sat down on the only other chair in 
the kitchen, and soon heard all the details of 
Lurana’s illness—an attack of grippe. 

‘*The doctor says she’ll be well enough to 
work in two or three days. But breathin’ in 
the steam from the pickles ain’t good for 
Lurana,’’ explained Mrs. Wells. ‘‘If she could 
only get.a promotion out of that room into the 
labelin’-room, where it’s dry—but promotions 
don’t seem to come her way.’’ 

Lurana looked up, with a dull discourage- 
ment in her angular face. 

‘*T’ve been there four years in that room,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and seems I’ll be there forever. 


cross. There’s some girls get a start and go 


use in my tryin’ to learn anything or be any- 
thing! I’ve been sittin’ here to-day studyin’ 
in my mind about what you say to us at the 
class. Honest, Miss Page, just look at this 
What’s the use of me learnin’ decora- 
There ain’t 


Moorish interior even moved Lurana Wells to | color, or form, or anything here, and there 


enthusiasm. 
“Say, ain’t that grand?’’ she remarked. 

‘* Just like a department-store corner !’’ 

Lurana was tall, gaunt and eager. 
worked in a pickle factory, and looked as if a 
good deal of the vinegar had entered her sys- 
tem. What attraction the art of decoration 
could have for her was impossible to see, yet 
she came steadily, and Eleanor was conscious 
that the girl’s interest, in a dumb sort of way, 
was growing. When Lurana did not come, 
one January evening, she missed her, and in- 
quired after her. 

‘‘TLurana? Oh, she’s sick,’’ 
Evans, who lived in the same square. ‘‘Her 
mother’s been sick, too, just draggin’ round. 
She’s awful discouraged about everythin’, 
Lurana is. I don’t believe in lettin’ yourself 
get that way. Keep your courage up, and 
your courage’ll keep you up—that’s what J 
say.’’ And Sadie tossed her rather defiant 
red head with spirit. 

Eleanor, moved by a sympathetic impulse, 
went to see Lurana the next day. She was 
not familiar with tenements, and the first smell 
of the dark hallway was trying. 


| 
| 


She | mother. 


|can’t be. I’m not comin’ back to the class 
| any more. It’s no use.’’ 
‘*Lurana’s real down -spirited,’’ said her 


ambition out of you. We can’t afford any 
bigger rent, so we can’t move; but it is dis- 
couragin’ to see these dirty old walls and half 
the paint off the window-panes, and the ceilin’ 
like it is.’? 

Eleanor had noticed it all—the cracked walls, 
the dirt-smeared ceiling, the worn floor. She 


noticed more—the reaction of the discouraging | 
| room on the discouraged souls in it. 
said Sadie | 
|moment the baby cooed contentedly. 


She looked 
and just at that 
He, at 


slowly round the kitchen; 


| any rate, was not discouraged. A warm ray 


‘of sunshine, streaming through the two big | 


| good. 


The house | 


old-fashioned back windows, had fallen on his | 
hand, and he was gurgling at it happily. 
There was something bright in that room, 
after all, and plenty of it. 
nice—it had been graceful and costly in its 
day. The proportions of the room, too, were 
It had once been a beautiful room, in 


a fashionable house. 
‘*Lurana, if I help you to make this a pretty | 


‘*But this place is so bad it takes the | 


And that old cor- | 


said Eleanor. 

Lurana gazed at her with amazement. Mrs. 
Wells plunged both hands back into the suds, 
with the air of having no time to listen to non- 
sense. 

| ‘**T mean it,’’ said Eleanor. ‘*This has been 

|a pretty room. It has a fine, sunny exposure. 

It has possibilities of decoration. I’d like to 

make an object-lesson of it, Lurana, for our 
class. ’’ 

| ‘*It would take a miracle to do anything 
| with this room,’’ said Lurana. ‘‘There’s no 
| money to do it with, in the first place. ’’ 

‘*But isn’t the landlord bound to do some- 
| thing for you?’’ asked Eleanor. 

‘*We never ask any favors of the agent,’’ said 
Mrs. Wells, proudly. ‘‘Seven years we’ve 
been in this house, and never a thing done for 
us but one of the bedrooms papered, because 
it was hanging in strips. Some nice families 
have moved out because the agent wouldn’t do 
anything for them. Most of them that move 
in are hard to get the rent from, so he’s less 
willing every year.’’ 

‘*Who is the landlord ?’’ 

‘*Mr. Henderson, up at the trust company. 
But he doesn’t trouble himself. Macnutt is 
the agent, and he’s the one we see.’’ 

‘*Mr. Henderson? Oh, I know him!’’ cried 
Eleanor. ‘‘You come to the class next week, 
Lurana, and perhaps I’ll have a plan by 
then. ’’ 

She had part of a plan already, and in pur- 
suance of it she went down to the trust com- 
pany and saw Mr. Henderson. Yes, the house 
was one of his properties, he believed. He 
left all that to the agent, who collected the 
rents. Of course Macnutt made no repairs 
unless they were necessary. No, he did not 
know that the Wellses had been good tenants, 
seven years in the rooms, and had never had 
anything but one room papered. He did know 
that the class of tenants had greatly changed 
for the worse. 

He would like to have more families of the 
Wells sort—in fact, he would be glad to do 
them a favor, especially since the settlement 
and Miss Page were interested. Would ten 
dollars, now — 

“Oh, yes!’’ cried Eleanor, beaming. 
would do wonders. ’’ 

‘*T won’t take it off the rent, I think,’’ said 
Mr. Henderson. ‘‘It would take too much 
trouble to explain to Macnutt, and the other 
tenants would all be asking for everything. 
This is the easiest way,’’ and he handed a 
ten-dollar bill to Eleanor, and bowed her out 
with a smile. ‘‘Good-by, Miss Page, and 
thank you for coming !’’ 

The following week, after the class, Eleanor 
and Lurana had a special half-hour over a 
sheet of paper covered with estimates. 

‘“‘Why, father can fill the cracks,’’ said 
Lurana, when that item was reached. ‘‘He 
used to work for a plasterer once. He’s often 
said he could fill ’em easy enough, only they’d 
look worse than the old way unless they were 
covered with paint or something. I guess he 
could patch up the cornice, too—there’s only 
tiny little pieces off, anyway.’’ 

“Do you think your father would help 
paint ?’’ said Eleanor. 

‘*He could if he’d stay home evenings, ’’ said 
Lurana. There was a whole chapter behind 
that sentence, and both of them understood it. 

‘*Well, that would give us plenty,’’ said 
Eleanor. ‘* You see, Lurana, it’s a sunny room, 
and we want to keep it simple and warm- 
looking. I’ve been to a good paint-shop, and 
here is a card of lovely yellow and buff shades. 
Let’s count up: 


“Tt 


Paint for two coats $4.00 
Paint for woodwork 1.00 
Floor stain 90 
Brush __ 34 

$6.24 


That will leave three dollars and seventy-six 
cents for extras. I want a shelf, a plate-rail, 
and a nice piece of zine to go under the stove. 
I can just see the room, how cheerful it will 
look, can’t you?’’ 

‘**Tt’ll be grand,’’ said Lurana. ‘I’m going 
to practise using a brush over to the factory. 
They’ve got big paste-brushes in the labeling- 
room, and one of the girls that used to work 
| next to me will let me try at lunch-time. You 
have to get a kind of sweep, but I can learn.’’ 

And she did. Also her father worked at 
filling cracks for three nights that week. The 
Wells family, for the first time in years, 
breathed the air of ambition. After the cracks 
were filled—and it really was a workmanlike 
job, for Mr. Wells had been a handy man 
before he took to going out evenings—he pro- 
ceeded to try a sample bottle of paint-remover 
that the paint-shop man threw in. It made 
the old paint soft enough to be easily scraped 
off with a kitchen knife; and while he was 
| working away at that, Mrs. Wells and Lurana 
were scrubbing the walls and ceiling with fiery 
| zeal. Even before the paint went on, it looked 
like a different room. 
| And as the paint went on—what a transfor- 
mation! Soft yellow on the walls, and paler 
still on the ceiling, with just the right tone 
of brown for the woodwork, and a darker 
brown stain on the floor he covered every 
| mark and imperfection. A shining sheet of 
zinc was tacked down under the stove, which 
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received the highest polish in its long domestic 
history. The boys in the carpenter class at 
the settlement made the shelf, with the plate- 
rail, which ran along one side of the kitchen, 
opposite the windows, so the = cost was for 
material. 

They also fitted wide boards on ‘the window- 
sills, and two deep shelves, with doors, in the 
corner, near the floor, and all these were painted 
with the rest of the woodwork. The cornice 
Eleanor did herself with touches of brighter 
yellow, that made it as gay as a wreath of 
daffodils. ‘When the whole thing was finished, 
and the pots and pans were shut in on the low 
corner shelves, the plates and cups and yellow 
earthen bowls ranged on the upper shelf, 
and a pot of yellow tulips, Eleanor’s contribu- 
tion, was set in each window-sill, the effect 
was bright, simple, and eminently satisfactory, 
and the class in interior decoration held an 
enthusiastic meeting there. 

Everybody in the tenement came in during 
the evening to see Mrs. Wells, and Mr. Wells 
brought some of his friends. The first result 
was that every other girl in the class began 


Vy, 







PIONEER leaves the 

beaten track and pushes 

out into some kind of a 
wilderness, risking his life in 
doing it. We are surrounded, and prob- 
ably always will be, by the wilderness 
of the unknown. If I could draw a 
picture of the pioneers 
of to-day, it would in- 
clude thousands of quiet 
men peering down the 
tubes of microscopes, 
hunting day after day 
in a world more weird 
and fantastic, follow- 
ing trails more difficult 
to follow than any the 
pathfinders of Cooper’s 
novels ever knew; for 
the wilderness of micro- 
scopic living things is 


estimating what she could do to the kitchen at 


stayed at home and saved his money toward 
fixing up the other rooms. And the third — 


ward, upborne on the wings of joy. ‘‘O Miss 
Page!’’ she said. ‘‘It’s most too good to be 
true! The forelady, she came by my table 
to-day, and she says, *‘Lurana, there’s a job 


last month,’ says she, ‘you’ve taken interest 
in your work, and shown some spunk keeping 
your table clean and nice. You always were 


till lately. 
now,’ says she. 


I’m goin’ to give you a chance 


across, showin’ how even our kitchen could 
be changed by takin’ thought and trouble. 
This class in decoration—why, I can’t tell you 
what it’s tanght me!’’ 

‘*Tt’s taught me just as much, Lurana,’’ said 
Eleanor, and she put her arm round the angular 
shoulder. Teacher and pupil, they had both 








spelled something out of the broad page of life. 


REAL PIONEERS 
nsabegie 


rairchild 


which has come so quickly. I 
was glad to be among the first 
to do honor to my friend Curtiss 


of the aerial highway; but I could not | 
help thinking of another pioneer to whose 
years of patient, unappreciated efforts | 
the vine-growers of this 
happy valley of Ham- 
mondsport owed the in- 
dustry by which they 
gained their livelihood. 

I had come up from 
Washington, the home 
of John Adium, who 
had done more than any 
other man to make out 
of the wild fox-grapes 
of America this vine- 
culture of the Eastern 
States. The site of his 


home. The second'result was that Mr. Wells 


Lurana came to the class, six weeks after- | 


in the label-room for you if you want it. This | 


a steady worker, but you never had any snap | 


And, O Miss Page, I do | 
believe I’ve crossed the line! You helped me 


as one of the pioneer travellers | 


just as real a wilder- HOME OF THE PIONEER CITRON - GROWER OF little vineyard, the 
ness and may be quite ca.iforwia, SURROUNDED BY HIS CITRON-Grove. Pioneer of a gigantic 
as full of danger as that industry, although 


larger one which we can see with the naked eye. | within gunshot of our national capital, is still 

It is a question, too, whether the devotee of | unmarked and unrecognized. John Adlum was 
microscopic research does not face perils to life | | one of the real pioneers, a man who saw where 
and health quite as great as those the frontiers- | the real sources of national wealth lie. This 
man faces. There are many discoverers in the | is evidenced by his words, written at the close 
field of microscopic research who have risked of his life, after failure to get Congress to 
all they had, including health and happiness, | support him in his effort to establish an ex- 


| scions, with which he grafted all the trees in 
his orchard. After five years of waiting and 
work, during which time he saw his stock of 
capital grow smaller and smaller, his trees bore 
fruit, but not of citrons, 
}Oonly of lemons. The 
| consul had made a mis- 
take. 

The ripple of amuse- 
ment which his lemon- 
bearing citron -trees 
provoked among his 
doubting friends and 
neighbors did not dis- 
courage him, but made 
him stronger in his de- 
termination, once he had 
begun it, to carry through 
his experiment. 

He applied to the gov- 
ernment, and again they 
got him scions; and he 
waited another five 
years, to find that al- 
though his trees bore 
| good citrons, they had 
| to be cured before they were worth anything, 
and that the process of doing this in brine and | 
then in sugar was a complicated one. 

Year after year. he experimented with the 
curing of his citrons, and enlisted the aid of 
his friend, Doctor Westlake, a chemist. In- 
spired by each new discovery made in the 
process of curing, together they brought the 
experiment nearer to an end; and although, 
unfortunately, he had begun too late in life, 
|and died before a complete success had been 
| attained, the game he played he had played | 
| well; and after all, the pleasure is in the doing | 
more than in having done. 

Doctor Westlake bought the citron-ranch, and | 
| sank his money and put his life into it, and | 
he, too, died before it reached a profitable stage. 
But to-day citron-growing is an industry of 
southern California, and its pioneers were 
Smith and Westlake of Monrovia. 











A Barber Who Raised Filberts. 


WENTY years ago, in the mining town of | 
Nevada City, California, a little French- 
man set up his barber-shop. For twelve 

years he worked and saved. At last he had 
three thousand dollars. He bought a barren 
hillside, and leaving his barber-shop, pushed 
out with his little capital into the risky but 
fascinating field of plant-growing. 








in their endeavor to win from it something 
valuable for other people. 
Ferdinand Cohn of Breslau was a pioneer in 


this wilderness. Before his day the perils of | 


infected water-supplies and the dangers of 
bacterial infections were unknown. Peering 
one day through his microscope at a drop of 
water from the lily pond in his garden, he 
caught sight of tiny moving things, so small as 
to be hardly visible to his trained eye. With 
the same curiosity that prompts a boy to lower 
himself into a cave and explore its subter- 
ranean channels, Cohn studied the behavior of 
these microscopic creatures, which he found in 
every drop of water of his lily pond. 

When I saw him in 1894, the long nights 
and days of study over his microscope had 
ruined his eyesight, but his pioneering had 
blazed the way for a whole army of investi- 
gators who came to realize that these micro- 
scopic beings in the water were the causes of 
disease. The world has now begun to appre- 
ciate the fact that they are more dangerous 
enemies than the wild beasts of the jungles. 
Cohn had led the life of a pioneer, isolated by 
the incessant concentration of his mind on this 


new and unknown world; and this without | 


leaving the four walls of his laboratory. 
If you look sharply and try to understand 


what you see, you soon find yourself in the | 


most fascinating world of unexplored things, a 


world full of great possibilities. How great | 


these possibilities are it is hard to foresee. 


The Story of the Concord Grape. 
a FTY years ago some boys, swinging upon 


the grape-vines that grew along the banks | 


of the Concord River, gathered their 
hands full of grapes and took them to the 
house, seattering the seeds as they went. 
From one of these seeds there came a spindling 
vine, which caught the keen eye of Ephraim 
Bull; and pioneer that he was, he cared for 
and fruited it, and by one of those wonderful 
coincidences which follow the quick-sighted 
through life, this grape turned out the Concord 
grape, best known of all our native varieties. 


At Hammondsport, New York, I stood three | 


years ago and watched Glenn Curtiss fly over 
iy head in his aeroplane, and as the June | 


perimental vineyard in Washington: 

| ‘“‘It was my intention, had I been successful, 
| to procure cuttings of the different species of 
the native vine, to be found in the United 





FELIX GILLETTE AND HIS FILBERT BUSHES AT 
NEVADA CITY, CALIFORNIA. 


States, to ascertain their growth, soil and 
produce, and to exhibit to the nation a new 
source of wealth which had been too long 
neglected. My application was, however, re- 
| jected, and I have been obliged to prosecute 
the undertaking myself, without assistance 
and without patronage, and this I have done 
|to the full extent of my very limited means. 
lA desire to be useful to my countrymen has 
animated all my efforts and given a stimulus 
to all my exertions. As 1 am advancing in 
years, and know not when I may be called 
| hence, I am solicitous that the information I 
| have acquired shall not die with me.’ 

In the domestication of our American fox- 
grapes and the creation of a great industry in 
vast regions where the Old World grape cannot 
| be grown, John Adlum was the real pioneer. 

A man named Smith, one of the pioneers of 
California, made up his mind that the citrons 
of Corsica, the cured rind of which is so ex- 
tensively used in cake-making, could be grown 
in California. He owned a place on the foot- 
hills near Los Angeles, a sheltered spot. A 

| poor man, he bought a lot of seedling stocks, 
and begged the government to import the scions 
from Corsica to graft them with and make the 
first orehard of Corsican citrons in the western 


Bug rose above the horizon of vine-clad hills, | hemisphere. 


1 saw the vista of that conquest of the air 


The American consul in Naples got him | 


So sure was he of success that he invested in 


¥_ ? - 





PROFESSOR GALE’S MULGOBA - MANGO TREE, AT MANGONIA, 
FLORIDA. 


a single shipment of nursery stock the greater 
portion of his hard-earned capital, notwith- 
standing the fact that he did not know before- 
hand whether with his own hands and the 
little well he had dug upon his hilltop he could 
care for and keep alive the plants which he 
had ordered. 

He told me of the struggle he had in these 
early years to make ends meet and carry on at 
the same time his unprofitable plantation of 
nut-plants, which he felt was the beginning of 
a great industry on the Pacific coast. He 
soon came to know more about filberts than 
any one else in California, per- 
haps in America, and before 
his death his writings had 
made him the American pio- 
neer of this growing plant- 
culture. 

An American consul in 
Tampico, one of whose de- 
seendants became the wife of 
President Cleveland, petitioned 
Congress in the late thirties 
for a tract of land in Florida, 
then an almost unknown coun- 
try. This consul, Mr. Perine, 
secured the grant and started 
to make of it a garden of trop- 
ical fruits; but the Indians 
murdered him, and nothing 
came of his garden. 

A half-century later another 
pioneer—no less a_ pioneer 
because the Seminoles were no longer on the | 
war-path—settled in the little town of Lake 
Worth. Seeing, as he believed, a great future 
in a fruit whieh had been neglected and | 








G. ONDERDONK, STANDING BY A LEMON - TREE 
OF HIS OWN NURSING. 








PROFESSOR GALE, 
GOBA - MANGO FRUIT GROWN ON 
HIS OWN TREE. 


misunderstood by his neighbors, he started to 
make a plantation of the East-Indian mango. 
This was at that time the laughing-stock of all 
who ate it, compared as it was in flavor and 
texture to a ball of tow 
soaked in turpentine and 
molasses. 

The government placed 
in his hands a single 
tree, imported from the 
East Indies, which bore 
mangos quite different 
from the wild forms 
which grew in Florida, 
and superior to them. 
Other trees were dis- 
tributed by the govern- 
ment in Florida; but 
shortly afterward they 
were killed by a severe 
winter, all save this one 
on the place of Professor 
Gale, which, although 
cut to the ground, was 
not entirely killed, and 
under his skilful care 


| was brought into fruit, only to be again se- 


verely hurt by frost before it had reached a 


| stage of maturity. 


Faith and the Mango. 


N the face of apparent improbabilities Pro- 
fessor Gale’s faith in the mango never changed. 
He named his place Mangonia, spent all his 


| spare time in learning how to propagate his 


mangos quickly and cheaply, believing that 
the trees would some day be planted by the 
thousands; and he watched and cared for the 
young shoots which arose from below the frozen 
| stump of his mango-tree till he again brought 
it into fruit. The fruit was so delicious that 
the people of Florida are now enthusiastic over 
its possibilities, and recognize how much they 
owed an old man, who, without capital or 
without encouragement, save from his own 
faith, watched and cared for the only East- 
Indian mango-tree in the western hemisphere. 

I once had the pleasure of doing honor to 
the memory of one of these real pioneers, and 
that, too, in thickly settled Bohemia, for this 
kind of pioneering is not confined to new and 
sparsely settled countries. Throughout the 
German Empire the hop is an important 
plant, and its culture supports some of the most 
picturesque towns and villages in the country. 

Of ali the hops, I found that one sort, the 
Semsch, was most in favor with the growers, 
and naturally I inquired into its 
origin. 

I found it came from the small 
village of Polepp, and originated 
in the garden of a certain Herr 
Semsch. I visited the village, 
hunted up his grandson, and was 
shown the very garden where it 
was said his grandfather had, as 
a young man, found a single 
striking hop-plant, which for 
quality and quantity of hops far 
excelled all others in the garden. 

Semsch was a pioneer, and took 
the pains to keep this plant and 
propagate it carefully, and before 
he died he had a garden to which 
his neighbors came in admiring 
wonder. To-day thousands of 
acres are planted to it, and when 
I suggested to the German growers 
that some honor should be done 
the memory of one to whose fore- 
sight they owed so much, they 
started a subscription for a tablet, to the 
unveiling of which I have since received an 
urgent invitation. 

Every missionary and every business man 
stationed on the coast of China knows the 
name of Doctor Nevius, as much, perhaps, 
because he was a pioneer orchardist in the 
Chinese Empire as because of his notable mis- 
sionary efforts. 

Chinese fruits are quite different from our 
own. Their pears are not soft and sweet like 
ours, nor do they have as good apples or plums ; 
and because Doctor Neviys loved fruit as a 
boy, and wanted these Ameri- 
can fruits for his table, and 
thought they would be appre- 
ciated by his Chinese friends, 
he went to the personal ex- 
pense of importing the trees, 
caring for them in his little 
garden and distributing them 
among the Chinese gardeners 
who lived near his mission 
station. 

From the descendants of 
these imported trees, which are 
scattered along the coast of 
eastern China, the European 
residents have for years been 
supplied with American fruits ; 
EATING A mut. 2nd although the Nevius 
orchard has been neglected, 
his name still remains con- 
nected with one of the notable 
pioneer works of American missionaries in 
China. 

Such examples could be given by the score, 
but as I see the widening possibilities of this 
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kind of pioneering, they will soon be looked | 


upon as primitive beginnings in one of the 


greatest movements of discovery which the | 
I mean the discovery of | cies of microscopic worms, the part played by 


world has ever seen. 
new uses of plants. We are going to cultivate | 
more kinds of plants, and we are going to culti- | 
vate them where they do not now grow. The} 
wet lands and marshes will not always be 
waste lands, for there are wild food plants 
now which delight in such places; and other 
peoples have learned to utilize them. 

Vast areas of semiarid country given over 
now to the sage-brush will be growing useful | 


from our view; and until some discoverer un- 
folds the mysteries of root selection, the action 
of the countless myriads of organisms, the agen- 


| countless burrowing insects, the electrical action 
on soil particles, the capillary channels through 
which the water circulates, we cannot be said 


|to have more than skirted the edges of the 


wilderness of soil problems, and this although 
upon it rests the whole food problem of human 
beings. 

The horizon of human knowledge is so vast 
| and the wants of life so varied that it seems as 


dry-land plants, for there are already edible | | if to-day the discovery of an abstract isolated 


fruited cacti and dry-land nut-plants of great | 
commercial value which can grow there. The | 
summer frosts will not prevent grain-culture 
in the frozen north or in the high mountain 
valleys, for already early ripening strains of 
wheat and barley have been found. The bliz- 
zards of early spring may not always destroy 
our fruit-crops when we find or make varieties 
which will not burst into bloom with the first 
warm weather of the year, and the hardy 
oranges and citrons created by Swingle and 
Weber by hybridization will be as common in 
the dooryards throughout the South as the 
apple-tree is to-day. These are all fields of 
discovery, and already pioneer workers are 
entering them. 

What secrets lie hidden in the soil! It is 
almost as much a terra incognita to-day as it 
was in the times of the Egyptians. The roots 
of plants and their life in the soil are hidden 





fact were almost immediately put to the test of 
usefulness. At first thought, what could be 
further from the practical than an attempt, by 
means of expensive apparatus, to imitate the 
conditions under which the rocks and minerals 
of our world hardened and were precipitated 
from their molten condition? Yet diamonds 
and rubies and quartz have already been pro- 
duced, and who knows but that petroleum 
may some day be produced by man? In this 
fascinating field of experimental geology, the 
pioneers are now at work with their electric 
furnaces. 

The days of early Indian wars and the mas- 
sacres of whole villages are gone, but the pio- 
neers are still here; pioneers who have left the 
beaten track and are blazing new trails into the 
wilderness, often sacrificing their comfort, risk- 
ing sometimes their lives and endangering the 
lives of their families while doing it. 






“) FEEL,”’ said Sally Lane, 
| impressively, ‘‘that the 
way to receive them prop- 
erly is to have afternoon tea on 
the lawn. What is the use of 
having a lawn —even if it’s 
still rather hummocky — and 
four magnificent ancestral 
oaks, if we don’t sometimes 
have afternoon tea on it, under 
them ?’’ 

She stood in the doorway of 
the front room in the west 
wing, where Mrs. Burnside 
and Josephine were sitting, 
the one busy with some small 
piece of sewing, the other wri- 
ting letters at a desk. 

‘*Are they coming over 
before we call on them?” 
Josephine asked. ‘* Coming 
to-day ? Why, they arrived 
only last night. ’’ 

‘*T saw Mr. Ferry this morn- 
ing,’’ Sally explained, ‘‘and 
he said he didn’t want to wait 
for us to call. He wanted to 
bring the girls and his mother 
over this afternoon. He said 
they were crazy to come.’’ 

‘Sally! He didn’t say they 
were crazy to come.’’ 

‘* He didn’t use that par- 
ticular word, perhaps; men 
never do, of course. But he 
said eager, or anxious, or some- 
thing like that—it means the 
same thing. Evidently they’ve 
been told all about us. What 
would you give, Jo Burnside, 
to know how we have been 
described ?’’ 

‘*We probably haven’t been 
described at all. Men never 
describe people. They just 
say, ‘She’s all right, you’ll like her,’ or 
something equally vague. ’’ 

‘Tt would give me a chance to wear my lilac 
muslin,’’? mused Sally, quite irrelevantly, but 
Josephine caught her meaning. ‘Afternoon 
tea on the lawn? Then do let’s have it. Any- 
thing to see you in that lilac muslin !’’ 

‘*Then we’ll trail over the lawn to meet 
them, —only the lilac muslin doesn’t trail, —and 
we’ll hold out our hands at a medium sort of 
angle, so that we’ll be prepared to reciprocate 
whatever sort of high-low shake fresh from 
abroad they give us. Since Dorothy Chase 
came back last fall she gives a side-to-side jerk 
that stops your breath short just where it hap- 
pens to be at the moment. What do you sup- 
pose they’ll be like, anyhow? Young ladies 
from two years’ residence in Germany, or just 
plain, jolly girls?’’ 

Josephine shook her head, but her mother 
replied, in a quiet tone of conviction, ‘‘I doubt 
if the daughter and sister of that family will 
be anything but a simple-mannered girl, no 
matter how experienced she may be in foreign 
usages, ’? 

Sally nodded. ‘‘So I’m hoping. But ‘Miss 
Carew,’ with a voice, sounds more formidable. 
It’s for Miss Carew I’m going to have after- 
noon tea, I’ll go out now and make my little 
cakes. And I’ll have very, very thin bread 
and butter.’? She vanished on her errand. 

“I’m so anxious to see her put away the 
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black clothes,’’ said Josephine to her mother. 
“Tt will be good for her to wear the lilac 
muslin, for now she’s made it she can’t bring 
herself to put it on, though she knows how 
we all want to see her in colors again. Speak- 
ing of colors, Jarvis said this morning that in 
the south meadow the grass was blue with wild 
violets. I’ll goand pick a big bunch for Sally’s 
tea-tabie. ’” 

‘*Tt’s rather early for tea on the lawn,’’ 
suggested Mrs. Burnside, ‘‘though I couldn’t 
bear to damp Sally’s ardor by saying so.’’ 

“Oh, it’s very warm, and the lawn seems 
quite dry. I don’t blame Sally for wanting to 
show off the ancestral oaks. It’s really like 
June. ’’ 

But alas for plans which count upon the 
most June-like May weather! No guests were 
served with afternoon tea that day except 
under a roof more substantial than the low- 
hanging boughs of the great oaks. On the 
lawn Sally, lilac-clad, was laying her fine 
linen cloth, setting out her tlrin teacups of the 
old gold-banded china, and arranging Joseph- 
ine’s blue meadow violets in a curious old 
engraved glass bowl of Grandmother Rudd’s. 
A small gust of wind, lifting the edges of the 
heavy damask cloth and nearly capsizing the 
violets, first called her attention to a change in 
the weather. 

Uncle Timothy, bringing out chairs, paused 
and scanned the horizon. ‘‘It certainly looks 
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a little dubious to me, Sally,’’ he observed. 
**TIs your company due pretty soon?’’ 

‘*Tt’s four o’clock. They’ll come very soon, 
for I sent word that we’d have tea early on 
account of its growing cool after five o’clock. 
Yes, there is a little bit of a dark cloud in the 
south, beyond the woods, but you don’t think 
it will rain right away, do you?’’ 

“If it begins to blow it will. Look out, 
there!’”? For another brisk little zephyr lifted 
the corner of the tea-table cloth again, and 
threatened the teacups. ‘‘ Weather changes 
pretty suddenly sometimes in May.’’ 

‘*But the sun is so bright, and a minute ago 
I was thinking that it was lucky the branches 
are so thick on this old oak, for the sunshine 
was really uncomfortably hot. It can’t rain 
right away. I’ll bring out everything, and be 
ready to offer them tea the minute they’ve said 
good afternoon.’’ Sally hurried away to the 
house, leaving Uncle Timothy standing guard 
over the tea-table and keeping a weather-eye 
on the gathering patch of cloud. 

But it could rain right away, as it proceeded 
to prove. By the time Sally crossed the lawn 
with her plate of bread and butter and tiny 
sugary cakes, Mary Ann following with the 
tray holding the tea-things, there were strong 
indications of what was soon to happen. She 
had not more than decided that it was best 
to retreat to the porch, when the first drops 
on her upturned forehead warned her that the 
retreat could not be too hasty. 

The Ferry party, coming through the gap 
in the hedge a few minutes earlier than they 
would have done if it had not seemed expedient 
to forestall the gathering shower, saw the 
scurrying hosts. Jarvis and Max were with 
them, for it was Saturday afternoon. They 
themselves were forced to make haste also, and 
as a result, guests and hostess, tea-tray and 
chairs, bread and butter and violets reached 
the shelter of the big porch at nearly the same 
time, and sixty seconds later 
the first pursuing dash of rain 
rattled against the pillars. 

‘*Tt’s too bad!’ Sally, 
breathless and laughing, 
turned about to greet her 
guests, little curls escaping 
about her forehead and over 
her ears. She led the party 
into the wide hall, now trans- 
formed by the waxing of its 
dark floor and the presence of 
several old-time rag rugs, into 
a hospitable-looking entrance. 
‘*Put the tea-table here by the 
open door, please, Max. We’ll 
be as near out-of-doors as we 
can.’? 

Mrs. Burnside and Josephine 
had appeared at the first sound 
of voices, and speedily put 
things in order. A great bunch 
of daffodils on an old table near 
the door made the spot seem 
quite festive enough for the 
occasion ; and Sally, when she 
had caught her breath and 
pushed back the distracting 
curls, proved herself to pos- 
sess a fair amount of the poise 
of the accustomed hostess. 

She rearranged her tea- 
table just inside the hall door, 
and before she had finished, a 
dash of sunshine fell across it, 
making her declare that if the 
shower could just have con- 
fined its efforts to her garden, 
which needed watering, and 
not to sprinkling the lawn, 
which did not need it, she 
would not have felt so un- 
grateful. 

‘*And we came especially to 
see the garden,’’ said Janet 
Ferry. ‘‘We’ve heard of that garden in every 
letter since the first of April.’? She looked at 
her brother with a telltale twinkle in her hazel 
eyes, much like his own. 

‘Do tell me what you have heard,’’ said 
Sally, serenely, preparing to make her tea, 
and sending Max for the hot water. ‘‘The 
really important things, like the coming up of 
the sweet peas, or unimportant things, like the 
strange way the weeds have of appearing faster 
than the seeds ?’’ 

From the nonchalance of this question it 
will be seen that Sally herself thought nothing 
of the fact that items concerning her garden 
should have seemed of sufficient importance to 
go into Donald Ferry’s letters. The garden 
was of overwhelming importance to herself. 
Why should it not be interesting to everybody? 
But there were two persons in the company 
besides his sister who glanced rather quickly 
at Donald Ferry. 

‘*Here were two girls,’’ he said, ‘‘writing 
long descriptions of all sorts of rural beauties 
they had discovered in their travellings about 
Germany and France. They professed special 
interest in gardens. Should I refrain from 
telling them about the only one in sight, even 
though it couldn’t be said to have reached the 
show stage?’’ 

‘*You certainly didn’t refrain,’’ said Miss 
Constance Carew, smiling at him. ‘*We were 
told that if we would spend the summer here, 





one of our chief joys woe be the old box- 
bordered garden. ’’ 

**So long as it helped to tater you, I don’t 
regret it,’’ said he, returning the smile in a 
way which made two persons decide at once 
that they were old and familiar friends. Miss 
Carew, although she was not precisely a pretty 
girl, was decidedly attractive, and 
at all times a peculiar charm. 

Sally poured her tea, and the three young 
men handed about the cups. Everybody fell 
to talking at once. Max, who had had an 
approving eye on Miss Janet Ferry from the 
first, and had decided that he should much 
prefer her conversation to that of her more 
impressive friend, drew up a chair beside her 
when his duties were over, and presently 
proved her to be as blithely entertaining as 
her appearance had promised. She was a 
small person in stature, and looked like a min- 
iature edition of her brother, heavy braids of 
the same red-brown hair wound about her 
small head, the same brilliant, good-humored 
hazel eyes looking out of a prepossessing young 
face, and the same seemingly quick apprecia- 
tion of everything other people said and did, 
making her a delightful person to talk with. 

Max thought it was a long time since he had 
met a girl he liked so well. 

‘*You don’t know how much it means to 
Constance and Janet to find two girls of their 
own sort so near!’’ declared Donald Ferry, 
bringing his cup to take it with Josephine, 
close beside the doorway. ‘‘I think they’ve 
been feeling a little dubious over finding us out 
here in a place which had neither lake, sea- 
shore nor mountains to recommend it.’’ 

‘*Perhaps they’re still feeling so,’’ suggested 
Josephine. ‘*There’s not much about tea in 
a shower to cheer one’s spirits. ’’ 

**TDo they look as if they needed cheering ?’’ 

Josephine glanced from Janet, laughing 
whole-heartedly at something that Max was 
apparently describing with great eloquence, to 
Constance Carew, leaning back in her chair 
and looking up at Jarvis with the smile which 
made her face a picture to study. 

‘*Tt’s delightful for us, I’m sure, that they’ve 
come,’’ she said. 

‘*You’ll find Janet up to the wildest schemes 
for sport you can devise. And Constance, 
although she looks so stately, can unbend like 
a schoolgirl. As for her voice—but you must 
hear her pretty soon. Janet is anxious to touch 
her old piano again, and both are always ready 
with their music. They are equal to quite a 
concert between them. ’’ 

**So we’ve been hoping. Sally has dusted 
the piano no less than five times to-day in 
anticipation. You can’t think what a pleasure 
it is to Sally just to see that piano standing 
there. It happens to be almost the precise 
duplicate of the one that was sold when her 
old home was broken up.’’ 

‘*T’m glad. I hope she uses it?’’ 

**Not in a way that she would let me call 
using it. She sits down and plays little bits, 
mostly out of her head, Ithink. She— Why, 
what’s that??? 

It was Bob, tearing by the front door and 
yelling as he ran: 

‘*Team running away in the south meadow! 
Man knocked down!’’ 

In an instant three teacups clinked and clat- 
tered as they were set hastily down, and three 
male figures bolted out of the door, without 
apology further than three ejaculations of sur- 
prise. Mr. Rudd followed at a brisk walk. As 
for the portion of the company remaining, they 


also put aside teacups and plates, and followed 


Sally into the living-room. 

From the windows they could see the runa- 
way team, a plow jerking at their heels, dash- 
ing madly across the furrows, one of the horses 
apparently much wilder than the other. They 
saw Jarvis, Ferry and Max reach the rail fence 
at nearly the same moment, and go over it at 
a rate of speed which suggested danger to their 
clothes. Bob could be discerned, racing fran- 
tically in the wake of the careering horses, 
and in the nearer distance Mr. Rudd could be 
heard shouting something wholly unintelli- 
gible. 

One of the running figures halted near the 
fence, stooping, and the watching eyes under- 
stood that the presumably injured plowman 
was lying there. 

“It’s Don that has stopped,’’ said Janet 
Ferry to her mother. ‘‘Now he’ll probably 
have a new case on his hands. I do hope the 
man isn’t much hurt.’’ 

‘“*T can’t stay here to look!’’ cried Sally, and 
gathering up her lilac skirts, ran away out of 
the room. In a moment they saw her flying 
across the wet grass, her tea-party forgotten. 

“I’m going, too,’’? and Janet Ferry, catching 
up her delicate ruffles of pale gray silk, was 
off in Sally’s train. 

Josephine and Constance Carew looked at 
each other. The guest nodded. ‘‘I don’t mind 
the wet grass,’’ said she, although one glance 
at the delicate blue of her frock made Josephine 
remonstrate, as the two hurried through the 
hall, ‘‘Had you really better? The grass is 
soaking. ’’ 

‘*Who cares for clothes when there’s a run- 
away?’ replied Miss Carew. ‘‘Besides, this 
will tub, and yours won’t.’’ 

“The man may be badly hurt.’”” Away 
went Josephine, high-heeled pumps making 
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her flight a trifle dangerous over the slippery 
turf. And her guest ran at her side. By the 
time they reached the meadow fence, the team 
had been brought, panting, to a standstill, 
cornered by Bob and Jarvis at the far end of 
the meadow. When Donald Ferry looked up 
from the prostrate form of the plowman, he 
beheld four figures in dainty dresses also 
brought to a standstill by a splintery rail fence, 
over which it did not seem discretion to attempt 
to scramble unless the need were dire. 

It was not dire. Jake Kelly had only been 
stunned by striking his head upon a big stone 
just upturned by his plow. He was already 
opening his eyes and the color was returning 
to his sunburned face. He put up his hand 
to his head. 

‘‘All right!’ called Ferry to the row of 
anxious faces by the fence. At once the tense 
expressions relaxed and dimples began to play. 
If nobody was seriously hurt, the situation 
certainly had its amusing side. 

Five minutes ago they had all been demurely 
drinking afternoon tea, wondering, each one, 
what the others were like upon less formal 
occasions. Suddenly a decidedly less formal 
occasion had been precipitated upon them. 

‘Guess I ain’t much the wuss for wear,’’ 
declared Jake Kelly, sitting up. ‘‘All’s hurt’s 
my feelin’s at havin’ that there team get away 
from me like that. The old mare’s steady’s 
a clock—thought she could hold the young one 
down if he did get lively. Dunno now what 
he took off at.’’ 

Bob, on the old mare’s back, and Jarvis at 
the bit of the young horse, were bringing back 
the plow, undamaged by its brisk career across 
the field. Jarvis looked a trifle incongruous in 
his afternoon attire as he plunged along the 
furrows in foot-gear not intended for marching 
over freshly plowed land. 

‘*The rescue party may as well go back to 
the teacups,’’ observed Jarvis, as the whole 
group, standing partly on one side and partly 
on the other of the rail fence, watched the 
subdued team take a fresh start under the 
guidance of a vigilant driver with a large bump 
on the back of his head. Jarvis mounted the 
fence, tearing a slight rent near the bottom of his 
trouser leg, because he was not looking where 
he went. He had been observing the effect 
of the now brilliant sunshine on an uncovered 
fair head, and he accepted the proffered sym- 
pathy of Bob with a murmured, ‘‘Serves me 
right for not attending strictly to business. ’’ 

The company walked back in orderly ranks. 
Max found himself by the side of Miss Con- 
stance Carew. 

“This is what comes,’’ said he, looking 
round at Sally with mirth in his eye, ‘‘of 
trying to be fashionable on a farm.’’ 

“Trying to be fashionable!’’ cried Sally, 
behind him, catching the words. ‘‘I was 
merely trying to be hospitable. But fate evi- 
dently didn’t mean I should be either. Twice 
in one afternoon !’’ 

‘*Let’s go back and turn the tea-party into a 
musicale,’? suggested Ferry. ‘‘I know my 
sister is longing to get her hands on the piane.’’ 

‘*You shouldn’t propose to have your own 
family perform, ’’ Janet reproached her brother. 

‘‘Why shouldn’t I? I haven’t heard you 
play for two years, or Constance sing for three. 
No false modesty shall keep me from demand- 
ing to be satisfied. ’’ 

‘‘T heard somebody telling somebody else I 
had dusted the piano five times to-day,’’ said 
Sally, as she led the way in, ‘‘and I surely 
ought to be rewarded for such care as that.’’ 

So they trooped in, having left behind them 
all stiffness born of untried acquaintance, and 
in a mood thoroughly to enjoy the remainder 
of the visit. 

Janet went straight to the piano, sat down 
at it, and with one or two affectionate layings 
of her hands upon it in almost noiseless chords, 
as if she were asking it something to which 
it responded under its breath, swept into 
Chopin’s ‘‘Raindrop Prelude. ’’ 

When she finished she looked up at her 
brother, who had come to stand close beside 
the instrument. Her eyes were full of tears, 
and his were by no means free from a suspicion 
of moisture. Evidently the sound of the 
familiar keys had associations for both, and 
they were associations which their mother 
shared, for her face was turned away toward 
the open window, and she was very still. 

But in a minute more Janet had turned to 
beckon to her friend, and was beginning a 
delicate, rippling accompaniment’ without so 
much as waiting for Constance to reach the 
plano, Smiling, the tall girl found a place 
beside it just in time to take up her part. And 
then the listeners held their breath! The 
silver notes of Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Stindchen’’ 
dropped daintily at first from the singer’s lips, 
then rang through the rooms and out upon the 
warm May air. It was the most difficult of 
inusic, yet the girl herself seemed as little to 
be ‘performing’? as if the song had been a 
inere child’s play tune. 

“What made you begin with that?’ pro- 
tested Constance, in her friend’s ear the 
moment it was over. ‘Such a show song!’? 

But Janet’s brother, from the other side of 
the piano, leaned across. 
whispered. ‘‘Any of the simple things would 
lave done us out, just now.”’ 


Constance nodded quickly. The next minute, 





| 


**Don’t mind,’’ he | 


with a word to Janet, she had plunged into a 
gay little French chanson with a spirit in it 
as light as the spring itself, and every one 
was smiling. 

When they had gone, Jarvis, passing through 
the hall, with a glance into the room where 
the piano stood, caught a glimpse of Sally 
standing by the open window, looking after 
the four, who were just’ disappearing through 
the hedge. He crossed the room softly and 
looked out over her head. 

‘*They’re all right, aren’t they ?’’ said he. 

‘‘Splendid!’’ agreed Sally. ‘‘I like them 


both even more than I expected.’’ 
added, in a lower tone, ‘‘I’d' give the hair off 
my head to be able to make such music as 


Jarvis, smiling to himself, touched one fair 
strand. ‘‘I wouldn’t give,’’ said he, ‘‘even 
for such magnificent music as that, so much as 
that one curl over your right ear—if another 
wouldn’t grow there in its place.’’ 

Sally faced about. ‘‘Of course you would 
not,’’ said she. ‘‘It’s not yours, sir, to give! 
But I’d cut it off when you weren’t looking. ’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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T was the driest summer on record, that 


season of two years ago in northern Michi- 

gan. The forests were parched with drought 
in August, and hazy with smoke as in autumn. 
Streams ran dry, and the blossoms of the wild 
raspberries withered for lack of moisture. 

This last was a serious matter to Fred and 
Leonard Cooper, who were running an ‘‘out- 
apiary’’ in the northern woods, where the 
endless profusion of red raspberry and fire- 
weed bloom gives enormous crops of honey to 
the few bees there to gather it. 

It was their third season there. Originally 
they had moved thirty colonies of bees with 
immense difficulty for a hundred miles into 
the woods to a spot they had chosen and 
cleared. Since that time they had spent every 
summer camping at the apiary; they had 
increased it to eighty colonies, and the year 
before they had taken off over a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of honey. But this season threat- 
ened complete failure. 

July should have been the harvest season, 
but the bees had gathered barely enough to 
livé on, storing no surplus. The weather was 
hot and close, and the bees were cross, irritated 
by the honey failure and by the smoke in the 
air. It was painful and exasperating work to 
handle them, and toward the end of the month 
the apiarists gave up hope of securing a crop. 
Fred went home, leaving Leonard to stay for 
another week or two, on the 
chance that rain might bring the 
blossoms forward again. 

No rain came, although the sky 
was hazy and overcast, either 
with clouds or smoke. The bees 
grew intolerably vicious, sting- 
ing without provocation, and 
trying to rob one another’s hives. 
Leonard was thoroughly sick of 
the work, when one morning he 
awoke to find the wind changed 
to the west, and laden with 
dense smoke and the pungent 
smell of burning cedar. 

Clearly there was a forest fire, 
and at no great distance. Witha 
thrill of fright, Cooper thought 
of the disastrous consequences if 
it should burn down the bee-yard. 

For the apiary stood in a 
clearing, partly natural, partly 
artificial, of not over two acres, 
far too small to afford any pro- 
tection. To the north rose a 
steep-sided hill, in which they 
had dug out a cellar, or rather a 
cavern, for wintering the bees. 
Cooper climbed to the top of this 
for a better view. 

He could see little through the 
bluish fog. Yet at intervals he 
could make out a vast bank of 
smoke over the trees to the west, 
through which he thought he 
could discern red patches of flame. 
The fire was far enough away as 
yet, but it was certainly burning 
toward him, and the wind seemed 
to be growing stronger. 

As he came down from the 
tree, he noticed suddenly that the woods were 
full of moving life. 
swiftly through the smoke overhead, rabbits 
went past in dozens, avoiding the clearing, and 
something spectral-swift that might have been 
a deer flashed through the thickets. 

All these animals were flying before the fire, 
and he took the warning hint. 
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usually travel very fast, and he was sure of 
being able to get over the ten miles to the 


cleared country. 
But the bees! The apiary! It was their 
whole capital. It was worth a thousand dol- 


lars a year; 
and it would take years to replace it. And 
the hives and wax would catch at a spark, 
and burn like so many candles. 

In desperation and despair Cooper gazed at 


the rows of white, numbered boxes. There | 


seemed no help for them. Even if he had had 
horses, they could not have been moved fast 
enough over the bush roads to escape. 

Then suddenly he thought of the wintering- 
cellar. 
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Birds flew silently and | 


For himself | 
he had no great fear. A forest fire does not | 


it had taken years to build it up, | 


If he could get them in, the fire might | 


sweep over the whole clearing without damage. 
Could he do it? Was there time? It had | 
taken him and his brother two hours to set the 
bees out that spring, and it would take him, 


time the fire would be upon him. 
But he picked up the nearest hive and ran 


bees. 
the dark, cool place, and started for another. 
The cellar, or cave, was sunk only a foot 
or two below the ground level, and ran back 
twenty feet into the hillside. It was braced 


incline. 
in over this door to a depth of two or three 
feet, making it weather-proof and cold-tight. 
Cooper had half a dozen hives stored away 
in a few minutes. They were awkward to 


each, and the cellar was a hundred feet away. 
Moreover, the bees were hanging in great 


into his face when he lifted them. He had 
had no time to put on a veil, and he was stung 
pretty freely. But he was hardened to bee- 


have noticed a much worse pain. 








HE PICKED UP THE NEAREST HIVE AND RAN INTO THE 


CELLAR WITH IT. 


| run, stacking them up in the cellar. He 
was afraid to count his progress; he was afraid 
to look up to see if the fire was burning within 
sight. He knew that it was growing terribly 
| hot, that the smoke was denser, and that the 
| woods were full of a dull roaring, but he did 
not know whether this was the fire, or the 
wind, or only the rushing of blood in his ears. 
He panted and staggered as he ran to and 
fro, streaming with sweat. The rows of hives 
| Were melting away. Hardly a score of the 
white boxes were left. He began to think 
that he had won the race, and just then a 
| blazing cedar branch dropped at his feet. 
Struck with terror, he straightened up and 
looked round. A furious blast of heat came 
| into his face. The bee-yard was a cloud of 
whirling smoke. Sparks and ashes fell in a 
| continuous rain, and the air was full of blazing 
branches and shreds of bark that the wind 
| carried overhead, far in advance of the fire. 
| The paint blistered on the hives, and his skin 
almost cracked with the heat as he made half 
a dozen more journeys. He never knew how 
he got the last dozen hives in, but he found 


that, either with my hands or with my voice.’’ | 


single-handed, twice as long. Long before that | 
into the cellar with it, regardless of the flying 


He set it down carefully at the rear of | 


with flattened timbers within, and entered | 
by a timbered door at the bottom of a little | 
For winter the sandy soil was caved | 


handle, however, weighing some forty pounds | 


clusters on the entrance boards, confused and | 
terrified by the smoke, and they rose in clouds | 


stings, and in his excitement he would not | 


One after another he carried the hives in at | 


Then she | himself suddenly at the door of the cellar, his 


lungs bursting with smoke, his head on fire— 
but the bee-yard clear. 

He dragged out a spade to bank up the door- 
way, and then he realized that he had ruined 
his own escape. In that blinding smoke he 
could never find his way out of the woods. 

The only thing left was to share the bees’ 
refuge and get into the cellar himself. He 
almost closed the door, edged through, and by 
jabbing into the sandy earth with his spade, 
he brought it sliding down so that the door 

was almost sealed. To finish it he had to 
| break down the roof at the entrance, and a 
| wagon-load of earth blocked out the danger. 

He was in pitchy darkness and dead silence, 
}and sat down on a beehive, almost in a state 
of collapse. The fierce strain was off, and he 
| found that he was utterly exhausted. It was 
no longer cool in the cellar; it had become hot, 
| smoky and stifling, and Cooper would have 
}given anything for a drink of water. But 
nothing in the world was less attainable. 

In the hot darkness he presently became 
aware of an enormous dull roaring, like a dis- 
| tant storm. He took it to be the fire outside 
| at first, but soon realized that it was the bees. 
They were restiess and uncomfortable, feeling 
the lack of air, like himself. 

As he sat there, he dozed with sheer weari- 
ness, in spite of discomforts. He passed a 
considerable time in this way, two-thirds un- 
| conscious, and was aroused sharply by being 
stung on the leg. 

It awakened him fully, and he found that 
there were bees crawling inside his trousers. 
There were bees on his arms, too, and under 
his sleeves, and down his neck. He tried to 
brush them off, and was stung severely in half 
|a dozen places. 
| During his furious labor he had disregarded 
stings, but now he preferred to avoid them. 
| He struck a match, and in the brief blaze 
was appalled to see that of the tiers of white 
| hives nothing was visible. They were black 
| with bees, completely covered with the crawl- 
ing insects that the heat had caused to leave 
the combs. 

His own clothing was covered with them, 
too, and they were tangled in his hair, stinging 
| when they found themselves caught. They 
had crept aimlessly under his clothing in every 
| direction; he could not move without receiving 
a poisoned thrust, till the whole surface of 
his body felt inflamed with venom. 
He was inured to stings, but not 
to so many at once, and he found 
himself growing sick and faint. 

He tucked his trousers into his 
boots, protected his face as well 
as he could with his handkerchief, 
and squeezed himself close against 
the wall. But this was of little 
use; the crawling insects seemed 
moving and stinging on every 
part of his skin, till the nervous 
torment grew almost unbearable. 

He began to wish he had taken 
his chances in the woods. Fire 
would be no worse than poison. 
But now it would be suicidal to 
leave the cave for several hours, 
and he tried to nerve himself to 
endure it. 

Sounds came to him now from 
outside, dull reverberations and 
heavy, rolling crashes. The fire 
was sweeping over the clearing, 
he had no doubt. Perhaps in 
four or five hours he might venture 
to go out. 

It seemed an eternity as minute 
after minute passed. He almost 
ceased to feel the pain of the new 
stings, but he felt poisoned and 
sick to the heart. He had a wild 
impulse to burst open the door 
and rush out. 

He resisted this suicidal impulse 
as long as he could, but the im- 
pulse grew upon him like a mania. 
He could think of nothing else. 
If he remained there, he felt sure 
that he would faint, and if he 
once fell, he would probably 
never get up again. He would be stung to 
death or suffocated as he lay. 

The touch of the crawling masses of insects 
nauseated him. It was more than he could 
bear. In reckless desperation he groped for 
the spade again, and attacked the earth like a 
madman, flinging it aside from the doorway. 

Light came through at last. He dashed at 
the first opening and squeezed his way out. 

To his astonishment, a hot, wet air met 
him. The woods were shrouded thick, but it 
was not smoke; it was steam. The ashes on 
the ground were muddy, and he realized that 
it was raining in a torrent. 

Residents of that part of Michigan will re- 
member the heavy thunder-storms that checked 
the forest fires that were passing beyond con- 
trol. It rained almost without ceasing for three 
or four days, and at the end of that time Fred 
Cooper arrived, expecting to find the apiary 
and his brother consumed together. 

Leonard went home with him, and was sick 
for a week. The stings left no permanent 
effect, but it was months before he could over- 





come a qualm of horror at the sight of bees. 
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CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN—CHOIR STALLS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
YNGRESS has an unusually large number 
of freshmen—and hazing is not yet wholly 

abolished there. 


| gamers millions proved too large to be 
matched by British pride. The Englishmen 
declined to subscribe half a million dollars to 
prevent the sale of Rembrandt’s ‘‘The Mill’’ 
to an American, and the painting is to come 
to this country. 


rine senate laymen are making an organ- 
ized demand for the abandonment of the 
system of electing bishops at large, in favor of 
a system of diocesan bishops. If.the laymen 
of the church are united in the demand the 
change will be made. 


HE New York building in which one hun- 

dred and fifty girls and men were burned 
to death recently was ‘‘fire-proof.’? No doubt; 
so is a furnace. What is needed, as the New 
York fire chief pithily pointed out, is not only 
fire-proof, but death-proof buildings. 


IV E thousand tons of tin were recovered last 

year ‘‘from the dump’’—that is to say, 
from old tin cans, bits of solder and similar 
refuse. It was worth at least three million 
dollars, and since tin—considering its manifold 
uses—is not especially abundant, it represents 
a very genuine conservation of resources. 


AABTLARD observed Arbor and Highway 
day last week. Delaware has an Arbor 
and Bird day. In most of the other states it is 
simply Arbor day, but the combinations sug- 
gested by the Maryland and Delaware observ- 
ances are especially appropriate, since trees and 
birds and country roads are, or should be, 
always found together. 


N international medical conference was held 
in Mukden, Manchuria, this month, under 
the auspices of the Chinese government, to 
consider ways and means for preventing the 
spread of the pneumonic plague. The Chinese 
have begun to accept the conclusions of modern 
preventive medicine, as a few years ago they 
began to accept the modern inventions of the 
railway and the telegraph. 


& the result of a Congressional appropriation, 
a suitable monument is now to be placed 
over the grave of President Tyler in Richmond, 
which has remained unmarked for almost half 
a century, except for a small granite slab 
erected by the cemetery company. Thomas 
Jefferson is the only other President whose 


grave has been the object of a similar memorial | jg 


appropriation from Congress. 


WHEN a big dinosaur took a few steps in 
the yielding sand near what is now Grand 
Junction, Colorado, a few million years ago, 
he can have had no idea that he was sending a 
boy through college. Nevertheless, those four 
dinosaur tracks, denting a bed of sandstone, 
have just been sold to various museums for a 
sum which will pay a good part, at least, of 
the owner’s way through a Colorado college. 


N AMERICAN correspondent in London 
writes that the dominant note of the British 
royal household is domesticity, and that the 
good influence of this upon British mothers 
and upon British society in general is great and 
far-reaching. In this respect Great Britain 


was notably fortunate all through the long | 


reign of Queen Victoria, and it is a happy 
thing for the whole empire that this condition 
continues to be true. 


HE Cathedral of St. John the Divine, the 
magnificent edifice which crowns Morning- 
side Heights, New York, and which, when 
completed, will be exceeded in size by only 
three other churches in the world, is so far 


advanced that the choir and crossing have been | 


consecrated, and are being used for regular 
services of public worship. The nave of the 
cathedral, the central tower, the transepts, and 
five of the seven memorial chapels still remain 
to be finished. Nearly four million dollars have 
already been expended on the building. 
WOMAN'S interest in foreign missions did 
not begin with the organization, fifty 
years ago, of the first woman’s missionary 
union. Yet the celebration of the anniversary, 


} | now in progress, calls attention to a noteworthy 


event. Women have always been interested in 
missions, for the work of spreading the gospel 
among the heathen appeals strongly to the 
mother instinct which would not have a single 
soul perish for want of light. Organized 
women’s missions date from the period of the 
enlarged activities of the sex, from which time 
also date the woman lawyer and the woman 
physician. 
* © 
OUR HOPES. 


Our hopes are morning beams that touch the hills 
While anxious care with gloom the valley fills. 
Selected. 
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BRITISH FEDERATION. 


ROGRESS is making in the direction of a 
great British federation. Since the first 
conference of colonial premiers in London 

in 1887, a revolutionary change has come about 
in the British mental attitude toward the col- 
onies. 

That change is reflected in the choice of 
subjects to be considered by the imperial con- 
ference in May. It is no longer a ‘‘colonial’’ 
conference. The’ thought of the empire is 
uppermost, and its terms and phrases have 
displaced in popular speech the phrases of the 
colonial era. 

The conference will consider the formation 
of an imperial council of state composed of 
representatives of the colonies. Its proposed 
functions are to be only advisory, but the step 
from an advisory council to a council with 
legislative powers is not long, as the history of 
nations goes. 

The wisdom of changing the title of the 
colonial secretary to sécretary of state for im- 
perial affairs is also to be discussed, and the 
home government is to be urged to ask the high 
commissioners of the colonies in London to 
participate with the committee on imperial 
defense and with the foreign secretary in the 
consideration of all matters which affect the 
colonies. The home government is also to be 
asked to make all its communications with the 
colonies through the commissioners. 

Many other questions will be considered, but 
not all the demands will be granted. Yet the 
colonies have risen in importance so rapidly 
that any demand made by one of them will 
receive respectful treatment. Insular Britain 
is a thing of the past, and imperial Britain 
has begun to shape itself. 
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SEEKING THE SOUTH POLE. 
ENEWED zeal in the attempt to reach 
the south pole has naturally followed the 
suceess of Peary in gaining the great 
prize, long struggled for in vain by intrepid 
explorers, at the other end of the earth’s axis. 
Although no American expedition is among 
those now engaged in the antarctic race, there 
is nevertheless a keen interest here in the 
efforts of those who are seeking what is com- 

monly regarded as the lesser polar honor. 

Three expeditions, perhaps four, will begin 
their final ‘‘dash’’ for the south pole when the 
long antarctic day dawns next October. The 
British expedition, under Captain Scott, sailed 
last June, and is now in winter quarters. A 
Japanese expedition left New Zealand in Feb- 
ruary, and is passing the long night not far 
from the British at McMurdo Sound. 

Captain Amundsen, the Norwegian who 
achieved the Northwest Passage in 1906, has 
abandoned his plan to work in the arctic, and 
seeking to outdo the others in the antarctic 
field. A probable Australian expedition under 
Prof. Douglas Mawson is the fourth one to be 
reckoned with in the race, and plans are well 
advanced for a German expedition. 

The British expedition is thought to have 
the best chances of success, as it is particularly 
well equipped and has the benefit of the re- 
markable work of Shackleton, who lacked 
only one hundred and eleven miles of reaching 
his goal in 1909. There is some criticism of 
Captain Amundsen in taking advantage of the 
published plans of the Scott expedition. 

Antarctic explorers meet harsher weather 
than those of the north, but they travel over a 
continent, and not upon a frozen sea. The 
antarctic is the real realm of desolation, as 
there are no human habitations nearer than 
Cape Horn, twenty-three hundred miles from 
the pole, and both animal and vegetable life 
are practically unknown upon the antarctic 
continent. 

* © 


THE PEANUT. 

HEN the first baseball games are played 
and the circuses start on their annual 
tours, the peanut assumes an impor- 

tance. which is all its own; but at every season 
of the year it is justly recognized as the great 
national nut of the American people. For it 
is a nut in flavor, as well as in name, although 
botanically it is an own cousin of the pea and 
bean, and in cultivation a sister to the potato. 

Only within the past forty years has the 
peanut become of commercial importance. Its 
early story is veiled in obscurity, but it came 
to this country from tropical America, like the 
potato, in the earliest days of colonization, and 
care-free youth and hale old age have shared 
together the delights which came with it—and 











now the peanut-crop is worth at least twelve 
million dollars each year to the farmers of the 
Southern States. 

The peanut is of many varieties, and locally 
it has many names. Arachis hypogea is its 
technical name, and the one least familiar. 
Sold hot in paper bags from the whistling 
roaster, it is best known to the consuming 
public, but the fact is more and more appre- 


| ciated that it has numerous other uses. As 
| meal, as butter, as oil and in confections the 
| nut becomes a human food, and the vine, or 
| **peanut hay,’’ is liberally used for fodder and 


bedding. Moreover, the entire plant is often 
used in place of corn for fattening stock. 
Properly cultivated, the peanut is a most 
profitable crop for the Southern farmer, espe- 
cially where the boll-weevil attacks the cotton. 
It has the added virtue of not robbing the soil 
of its fertility. 'The Department of Agriculture 
at Washington has recently issued an interest- 
ing pamphlet dealing exhaustively with this 


subject. 
® © 


FOR THE FARMER. 


Honor waits, through all the earth, 
The art that calls the harvests forth. 
William Cullen Bryant. 


* © 


WITHIN ONE LIFETIME. 


HE death of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards calls 
attention to the fact that one generation 
has seen the recognition of women in the 

realm of applied science. Mrs. Richards took 
a degree at Vassar College in 1870. She was 
known there for her practical ability and 
straightforward simplicity. Whenever she was 
praised she was wont to protest that she did 
only what the average New England girl 
could do. 

After her graduation she was the first woman 
to apply for admission to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The faculty granted 
her request, although one professor opposed the 
plan. Five years later he married the student 
to whose admission he had objected, and her 
friends laughingly congratulated her on one 
more conquest for the average New England 
girl! 

For more than twenty-five years Mrs. Rich- 
ards was instructor of sanitary chemistry at 
the Institute of Technology. She became an 
expert in water analysis, in the chemistry of 
food, in practical sanitation, the cost of living 
and the prevention of fire loss. 

She was made a trustee of Vassar College 
when the board was about to install what she 
knew was an antiquated system of sewage dis- 
posal. Almost before the gentlemen realized 
what was happening this woman had con- 
verted them to a plan for a sewage farm—a 
triumph for up-to-date, applied science. 

A scholar of high ideals, she was never dry- 
as-dust in her methods. ‘‘There is no reason, ’’ 
she would say, ‘‘that proper food should not 
taste good, and that right living may not be 
enjoyed in a pretty house.’’ She practised 
what she preached. 

This ‘‘average New England girl’? won a 
national reputation, and she was also a devoted 
wife, a loyal friend, a ‘‘mothering’’ teacher, 
and a good homemaker. The span of her life 
saw a combination of the scholastic and the 
domestic virtues made possible for a woman, 
although her description of herself as ‘‘the 
average girl’’ was far too modest, so varied 
and so many were her parts and powers. 


*® © 


“THE ICE IS OUT.” 


R weeks past some thousands of men, 

scattered throughout the country, have 

been awaiting the receipt of a four-word 
telegram from a hotel-keeper, a camp pro- 
prietor, or a favorite guide in the northern 
woods. 

‘*The ice is out.’? ‘To those who receive the 
despatch it means the coming of long-expected 
and long-deferred pleasure. The lakes are 
open. The fishing season is on. It is time to 
pack the kit and start. 

The going out of the ice is one of the annual 
miracles. For weeks the sun has been rising 
higher and higher, beating every day a little 
harder on the icy barriers; yet apparently it 
has had no effect. The surface of the lake is 
still unbroken, and so far as the eye can see, 
is unaffected by the advancing season. Only 
last week one might safely have driven across 
it. Even yesterday it was safe to walk on; 
but to-day the ice is out. 

The miracle is constantly repeating itself in 
human life. Men see some cruel wrong, and 
address themselves to righting it. They give 
generously of time and money, work unselfishly 
year after year, and perhaps become disheart- 
ened by the lack of interest and the slowness 
of the response. The mass of selfishness and 
indifference is so huge that it seems impossible 
for any sun of righteousness to thaw it. The 
evil still exists. Years of effort have made no 
visible mark upon it. What is the use of fight- 
ing any longer? 

There is no use, because there is no more 
need. We wake some morning to find the battle 
won. The ice has been disintegrating, although 
we did not know it. A wind, hot with human 
passion,—a Slocum disaster, or a Washington 
Place fire,— has melted the mass in a night. 





Indifference and coldness are gone; the thing 
we have been working for is accomplished. 

It took almost a lifetime for John Howard 
to thaw the indifference of the world to the 
sufferings of the prisoner. The sun of com- 
passion shone for half a century upon slavery 
in America before the evil melted away. Why 
should we be discouraged about any reform? 


® © 


THE GARDEN. 


HAT year spring came early; the lilacs were 

heavily budded, the orchard trees showed 
streaks of pink and white; and from the distance 
came the reiterated whirring frog-song. 

“Edward,” said Mrs. Lyon, “the man has come 
to do the plowing, and I don’t know whether he 
should plow inside the stakes or outside them.” 

“Inside them, of course, Bess!” he said, scorn- 
fully. “Why can’t women have more of an agri- 
cultural sense? Have the seeds come?” 

“Yes, lots of them,” replied Mrs. Lyon. ‘“Pack- 
ages and packages; things I never heard of, and 
there’s a big bag of mushroom spawn —” 

“What’s the use of having a garden unless you 
can raise unusual things?” demanded her hus- 
band. “It would be sacrilege to devote this retired 
loveliness to the commonplace ideas of the ordi- 
nary commuter. We can always buy potatoes 
and squash from the farmers, and I expect my 
mushrooms and melons to be town talk.” 

“No doubt they will,” answered Mrs. Lyon, 
gently satirical, and then the discussion dropped, 
and the work of planting began. 

Arabella had begged for pansies “for dollies, 
daddy,” and Mrs. Lyon for a bed of lavender, 
fragrant with old-fashioned memories. A few 
other homely and unpretentious flowers were 
added; otherwise the garden was a riot of novelty. 

After some anxious waiting weeks capricious 
Mother Nature began to hinder the work that 
should have been her tenderest charge. There 
were late frosts and early worms. Mr. Lyon went 
away for a critical fortnight, and afterward, as he 
said, the elements seemed to make that particular 
garden patch their wrestling-ground, so that when 
“sage September, sweet September” came in the 
Lyons, hand in hand, surveyed desolation. 

Only the hardiest things had thrived; sturdy, 
determined marigolds poked their yellow heads 
up impertinently beside a mist of lavender, and 
the kitchen-garden showed long, bare spaces. But 
gone were the lovely visions inspired by imagina- 
tion, ambition and a catalogue. 

Mrs. Lyon rose generously to the occasion. She 
never said, “I told you so,” but assumed at once 
an equal responsibility. 

“Edward,” she said, “do you remenber those 
great, gawky children who lived in the fiat above 
us last winter? They always had party dresses 
that never suited them, all ribbons and frilly- 
frillies, you know, and such silk stockings and 
patent-leather slippers. But never a decent, 
whole, useful school frock, and they always looked 
like frozen summer. That’s our garden.” 

They entered the house in silence; then Mr. 
Lyon, forever optimistic, said, ‘Don’t you suppose 
it was just bad luck, Bess? Now next summer 
I’m going to try some of those magnificent varie- 
gated, double —’”’ 

But Mrs. Lyon had taken a sheet of paper and 
a pencil and was rapidly jotting down a sensible 
list. It began, “Corn, potatoes, beets.” 


* © 


THEIR TITLES. 


T certain German baths where the rheumatic 
royalty and gouty nobility of Europe conspic- 
uously assemble, there are also usually a few 
“commoners” from America, who find it difficult 
to convince their chambermaids, waiters and 
casual acquaintances that plain ‘‘mister” is a suffi- 
cient form of address. Mr. Percival Pollard has 
recently confessed that he gave it up. 

“Why, when titles and dignities fly about as 
freely as in America, such titles as captain or 
colonel or major or simply the familiar old ‘Say,’ 
should one not take one and play with it a little? 
My friend the Russian began it; he said it was 
useless for me to deny it: I looked like an ‘Excel- 
lenz,’ and that settled it. From that day we played 
our comedy with due solemnity. 

“The moment one of us caught sight of the 
other, at twenty, thirty, forty paces,—no matter 
how far off,—each stopped, clicked heels together, 
lifted hat from head in a most elaborate swing, 
bowed slowly forward, and approaching, we cried 
as with one accord, ‘Good morning, Excellenz!’ 
I am sure there was not a soul who watched who 
was not convinced that we were indeed as great 
Excellencies as any of them.” 

Two charming American girls dealt with a sim- 
ilar problem differently. Their mother, kindly 
but nervously irascible, found the overdeference 
with which she was treated annoying, although 
her portly husband was merely amused. 

“Father and [are neither Excellencies nor High- 
nesses,” she said one day. ‘“We’re plain Ameri- 
cans, and all this kotowing makes us ridiculous. 
We want to be called Just what we are, and 
nothing else.” 

“Very well, mama,” said the younger daughter, 
“you shall be. I’ll attend to it myself.” 

At the luncheon-table the next day the two girls 
developed a formal politeness most unusual in 
American daughters. They looked after their 
parents’ slightest wants assiduously, and spoke 
both of and to them with respectful gravity in the 
third person: 

“Margaret, I think you don’t observe that Her 
Vexcellency would like the salt.” 

“Butter, please, Ernestine, for His Serene Ro- 
tundity.” 

“Will Your Vexcellency take another lady’s- 
finger?” 

Father and mother joined in the laugh, accept- 
ing their mock titles with none of the demur 
manifested toward those of a more deferential 
nature. Her Vexcellency, His Serene Rotundity 
and their merry Saucinesses soon enjoyed a gen- 
uine popularity by no means achieved by all the 
real Excellencies and Highnesses of their ac- 
quaintance. 
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ining Disasters.—Fire broke out in the 
M Pancoast Mine of the Scranton Coal Com- 
pany at Throop, near Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
April 7th, and 73 of the miners were suffocated. 
The United States rescue car, which is intended 
for use in such emergencies, was brought into 
action for the first time, but Joseph E. Evans, 
who was in charge of the car, was overcome 
by the smoke, and died with the men whom he 
was trying to save-——April 8th there was an 
explosion in the Banner Mine of the Pratt 
Consolidated Coal Company at Littleton, Ala- 
bama, and 128 miners, nearly all of whom 
were convicts, perished. One of the mine fore- 
men, O. W. Spradling, who, after escaping 
from the mine, went back to help the others, 
died in the attempt. 
& 
“ravored Nations” and Reciprocity.— 
The question has been raised whether, 
under the proposed reciprocity treaty with 
Canada, the clause in existing commercial 
treaties with Great Britain, Germany and 
other countries, promising them the same treat- 
ment as the ‘‘most favored nations,’’ might 
give them the right to demand for their traders 
the low duties conceded to Canada. This 
point appears to be covered and the question 
answered in the negative by a recent decision 
of the customs court in a case which arose under 
the clause of the tariff act of 1897, which em- 
powered the President to negotiate reciprocity 
agreements with other countries. The court 
held, in substance, that when a concession is 
made in consideration of a concession from the 
other country, the clause referred to does not 
apply ; as otherwise a third nation would secure 
without any concession what was given to the 
nation with which the reciprocal agreement 
was made in consideration of a concession. 
& 
rbitration Treaties.—Details of the pro- 
posed arbitration treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, of the inclusive char- 
acter indicated in President Taft’s suggestions, 
are under consideration at Washington by Sec- 
retary Knox and Ambassador Bryce. Similar 
treaties are proposed with France and Japan. 
& 


Rarer Liability.—The New York 
Court of Appeals has declared unconstitu- 
tional the workmen’s compulsory compensation 
act, passed by the legislature of 1910, under 
which employers of labor in certain extra- 
hazardous occupations were made liable for all 
injuries to their employés. The court grounded 
its decision on the fact that the act involved a 
violation of the constitutional provision against 
the taking away of property without due proc- 
ess of law. The act in question was modeled 
upon the British workman’s compensation act ; 
and in case of the death of an employé through 
injuries received, it made the employer liable 
to the amount of 1,200 times his daily wage, 
but not to exceed $3,000; and in case of total 
or partial disability, to the amount of half his 
weekly wage, but not to exceed $10 weekly, 
or to extend over more than eight years. 
& 

r the South Pole.—Word has been re- 

ceived of the arrival of Capt. R. F. Scott, 
who leads the British antarctic expedition, 
at McMurdo Sound, where it intends to winter, 
about eight miles south of the winter quarters 
of the Shackleton expedition several years ago. 
The Fram, Nansen’s old ship, containing a 
Norwegian exploring party, led by Capt. Roald 
Amundsen, is in winter quarters at the Bay of 
Whales. It is on the same quest as the British 
party. In February a Japanese expedition 
left Wellington, New Zealand, also with the 
same goal in view; and an Australian expedi- 
tion, led by Dr. Douglas Mawson, is soon to 
start upon the same enterprise. 

& 


T= Loftin Johnson, who served two 
terms, 1891-5, as Democratic Representative 
in Congress from the 2ist Ohio district, and 
= four terms, 1902-1910, as 
mayor of Cleveland, Ohio, 
died April 10th, in his 
57th year. Mr. Johnson, 
before he entered public 
life, was for many years 
active in the management 
of street-railways, and it 
was to his ardent cham- 
pionship of three - cent 
fares that he owed his re- 
peated elections as mayor. 

= _ Hee was also a prominent 
advocate of the single-tax theories of the late 
Henry George. ® 


Or Recent Deaths.— Henry Bacon 
Lovering, a veteran of the Civil War, and 
Democratic Representative in Congress from 
the 6th Massachusetts district, 1883-7, died 
April 5th, aged nearly 70 years. —Charles 
Frederic Moberly Bell, managing director of 
the London Times since 1908, died suddenly 
April 5th, aged 64 years. 
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alnuts.—The best walnuts in the world— 
at least, they have that reputation—are 
those grown round Grenoble, France, and a 
singular fact about them is that at least three- 
quarters of the entire production are transported 
across the ocean to be eaten, in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and other large 
American cities. The calcareous soil of south- 
eastern France appears to be particularly 
favorable to the walnut. On the rising land 
at the base of the French Alps the nut-trees 
often form veritable cultivated forests. The 
finest variety, the ‘‘mayette,’? has a light- 
colored shell, and a broad, flat base, on which 
it readily stands upright. 
® 
sane Telephones on Trains.—At a 
meeting of the Railway Club in New 
York, Dr. Frederick H. Millener, who has 
been conducting experiments in wireless tele- 
phony from moving trains on the Union Pacific 
Railroad, said that within a year or two that 
method of keeping in communication with trains 
will become a practical feature of the daily 
operation of the road. Two wireless stations 
will soon be established, one at Sidney, Ne- 
braska, and the other at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
which are 103 miles apart, and connected by a 
single-rail track. It is expected that commu- 
nication will be kept up with trains passing 
between these stations by wireless telephone, 
thus avoiding all danger from accidents to 
block - signals. It has been found that the 
electric waves tend to follow the direction of 
the rails, just as they follow streams of water. 
Other stations than those mentioned are to be 
established. e 


SS pen Irrigation.—The long - distance 
transmission of electric power has had an 
important influence upon the development of 
arid and semiarid lands in Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 
because it makes possible the use of electric 
motors to operate pumps for irrigation. It is 
said that even where water is procurable by 
the gravity system, flowing down from the 
mountains, electric pumping is sometimes found 
preferable, since it can be applied in small 
units, thus avoiding the use of large ditches, 
which not only take up valuable space, but 
occasionally cause damage by breakage. A\l- 
ready electric pumps, supplied with transmitted 
power, have turned extensive areas of arid land 
into flourishing gardens, orchards, meadows 
and grain-fields. e 


apie -Cunting Torches.—After the fire 
that destroyed the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce Building recently, oxyacetylene- 
cutting torches were employed to sever the 
steel beams which lay in a tangled, twisted 
mass over the place where the bodies of six 
victims of the fire were supposed to be. The 
intensely hot flame, concentrated in a blowpipe 
pencil, cut through the huge I beams, some of 
which were 36 inches broad, in from four to 
five minutes. Frequently the same beam was 
cut in several places, in order that the pieces 
might be the more rapidly removed. By no 
other method could the work have been per- 
formed so quickly. ® 


peeetagetes Porcelain.—The electro- 
coating process by which glassware is 
decorated with a network of silver designs has 
recently been extended in Germany to the 
plating of porcelain dishes, such as platters, 
bowls, tureens, and tea- and coffee-sets. Ves- 
sels thus treated are said to wear better than 
either simple porcelain or solid silver, being 
less fragile than porcelain and less subject to 
indentation and deformation than silver. The 
product is called electro-porcelain, and is cheaper 
than plated silverware. The plating is usually 
of silver, but sometimes of nickel. In some 
cases, instead of covering the entire vessel, the 
plating is confined to the handles, knobs and 
edges, and cooking-pots are usually left uncov- 
ered within, because porcelain can more readily 
be kept clean than a surface of metal. 
& 


Sw “* Water - Elephant.”’— Considerable 
interest has been aroused by an account 
given by Dr. E. Trouessart of the reported 
discovery of a new mammal in the Congo State, 
known to the natives as the ‘‘water-elephant. ’’ 
Monsieur Le Petit of the Paris Museum of 
Natural History reports that he saw five of 
these animals plunging into the water on the 
northern shore of Lake Leopold II. He esti- 
mated their height at six feet. They had 
shorter trunks, smaller ears and relatively 
longer necks than ordinary elephants, and 
apparently possessed no tusks. Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell of England has expressed belief in the 
authenticity of the discovery, and suggested 
that the new animal may represent a primitive 
type of elephant. It is pointed out that the 
description of the water-elephant accords 
almost exactly with Doctor Andrews’ restora- 
tion of the Palewomastodon, a creature which 
dwelt in the Fayum in the Lower Tertiary age. 

















Methods of 
a Model Kitchen 


One of the secrets of Heinz quality 
is the careful inspection of all ma- 
terials that enter into the 57 Varieties. 


The berries that go into Heinz Fruit 
Preserves and Jellies are inspected so 
that not one imperfect berry is used. 


Every tomato is examined and none is 
passed that is not sound, ripe and whole. 


The beans used for Heinz Baked Beans are 
picked over by keen-eyed girls and every 
specked or shrivelled bean is discarded. 


This inspection is made by girls who wear 
neat, white caps and clean uniforms. 


Their hands are under the care of manicur- 
ists employed especially for that purpose. 


These are examples of the exacting care and 
attention to every small detail that, combined 
with cleanliness in preparation, have given 
Heinz 57 Varieties their world-wide fame. 


No food product is better known than 


EINZ 


Baked Beans 


(Baked in Ovens) 


All Heinz Baked Beans are actual/y baked, in 
dry, slow ovens—baked for hours as baked 
beans should be. Most so-called baked beans 
are only steamed or parboiled. The Heinz 
way takes longer, but the beans come from 
j their bright, shiny tins just 
like baked beans from a New 
England bean-pot — golden 
brown, mealy and mellow, 
tempting in flavor, and con- 
taining far more food value 
than the soggy kind. 








Thesuperior Heinz qualityin 
Baked Beans has resulted in a 
larger sale for Heinz Baked 
Beansthan forany other brand 
of baked beans in the world. 


The U. S. Gov’t. no longer 
ermits steamed or boiled 
eans to be labeled “baked.” 

If you want genuine baked 

beans, you should buy none 

that do not have “baked” 
on the label. Heinz Baked 

Beans include: 

Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce (With Pork) 

Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce (No Pork) 


Baked Pork and Beans (Boston Style) 
Baked Red Kidney Beans 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 
Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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you yes to catch fish, attend strictly to busi- 
ness!”’ 


AS 
Pis 
42 





OULD I might ever wait 
Content while the footsteps roam, 
Certain that soon or late 
All would be gathered home, 


The little son’s from his school, 

The little daughter’s from play, 
And the hastening steps of him 

Who has worked for us all the day. 


There will be days to come 
When the boy and the girl must go 
To strange, far kingdoms of earth 
By paths that I used to know, 


When two will be left alone 

Till time when there is but one, 
And ended our tryst of life 

So blessed, and searce begun. 


And if I am that one left 
I will not have it to say, 

“For dreamed-of morrows I missed 
The treasure-trove of to-day.” 


For my heart is stored with the wealth, 
Is glorified with the gold, 

And lit by the jewels of 
Each moment ere it grows old. 


Oh, music was never sweet 

As the sound of the feet that come, 
The children’s feet, and the feet 

Of Love as he hastens home! 


AN “EXTINGUISHED MINISTER.” 


© loneliness, poverty and sor- 
PLE 3 row an aged minister went 
back to what in former years 
had been his parish. During 
the period of his pastorate there 
he had bought some land, and 
frequently had thought that 
there he would return when his 
life-work was done, and build 
a little home and spend his 
declining years. He was now sixty-six, broken 
in health, so nervous that he could not write 
a page at a sitting, or add a column of figures. 
He put what little money he had saved into 
the building of a house, but was able to pay 
for it in part only. He hoped to be able to 
supply a church now and then, and thus pro- 





vide for the most pressing wants of himself | be: 


and wife. 

The experience was a disappointing one. A 
new generation had risen that knew him not; 
his old parishioners gave him an only moder- 
ately cordial welcome. Their appreciation of 
the good he had done among them was tem- 
pered by a fear that he might be something of 
an embarrassment in his former parish. The 
old man and his wife had days of great loneli- 
ness, so that he was moved to say, ‘‘I have 
outlived my usefulness. ’’ 

Some years before, in one of his remote 
parishes on the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, 
he had procured some young trees for an East- 
ern nursery firm. His bill for the work had 
never been paid. Now he wrote the firm and 
suggested that they send him some shrubs, 
bulbs, plants and seeds, in payment of the 
bill. They forwarded a somewhat generous- 
sized box. 

He turned to his vacant lots,—‘‘the weediest 
lots in town,’’—and began work. When a 
young man he had had skill in grafting trees, 
and he now offered his services to farmers, and 
grafted their young orchards for two dollars a 
day. This money and an occasional pulpit 
supply kept him and his wife in daily bread, 
although not much more; but he ate that bread 
with a tiew appetite. His strength of body 
and vigor of mind returned under his whole- 
some exercise, and he took on new activities. 
The products of his venture in time began to 
be in demand, and he worked among his plants 
with a new and ardent joy. 

Some years afterward the little academy 
near where he lived was in need of a new 
building, to cost ten thousand dollars. A 
meeting was held to plan for the raising of the 
money, and he was present. To the surprise 
of every one, the old man walked to the front, 
laid down two interest-bearing notes for one 
thousand dollars each, and said, ‘‘Now go to 
work and put up your building, and I will 
give one-fifth of it.’’ 

The building was raised, and people spoke 
to him in appreciation of his sacrifice, but he 
restrained them. 

‘*Tt was not a sacrifice,’ he said. ‘‘It was 
the greatest joy of my life to think that I, who 
had always been poor, was able to make the 
gift. It was a luxury surpassing anything I 
have ever known. ’’ 

Now more than eighty years of age, the 
minister walks among his flowers. 

‘This is my parish,’’ he says. ‘‘I have 
held some pleasant pastorates, but this tran- 
scends them all. My parishioners never 
grumble or find fault. They furnish me the 
best clothes I have ever worn, and send me off 





on an occasional journey for health or recrea- 
tion and pay all the expenses. 

‘*T still preach now and then, and write a 
little, as well, but other men must do most of 
the preaching. I am an extinguished minister, 
but I have become an artist. 

‘*My fingers are losing their deftness and 
growing out of shape with rheumatism, but I 
can take a piece of dull, somber earth and put 
a picture on it which will be the despair of 
the most gifted painter. He can give us the 
corpse of the beautiful, but the freshness of 
smiles too elusive for his brush, and the waves 
of perfume that float from the whole, I can 
paint upon the clod and make it radiant with 
beauty. 

‘*T say, reverently, I am a creator, for I have 
developed new forms of peonies and phlox. 
My eye was the first to behold them; they are 
the children of my skill and care. But for me 
they would not have been. 

‘*T live on the borders of the unknown. I 
am an interpreter of God; I am revealing 
His thoughts of beauty to men. I am mightily 
thrilled when I think of all the brooding love 
of God that is to reveal Himself to men through 
my brain and hand, my spade and hoe. 

**T rejoice in the years of arduous labor when 
I served as a home missionary, but I rejoice 
yet more that when I grew too old, too broken- 
down, too far behind the times to preach, I 
found a way by which I could adorn this 
bank of God’s River of Life.’’ 


VISITED BY A GRIZZLY. 


URING a trip in Montana, among the Black- 

feet Indians, Mr. Walter McClintock went 

on a hunting trip in the Rockies. In his 
book, “The Old North Trail,” he tells of what 
happened one stormy night when his guide, 
Siksakakoan, had gone on by himself after moun- 
tain-sheep, leaving Mr. McClintock alone. 


When I was again under my warm blankets, I 
fell into a doze, but had a vague feeling that some- 
thing was poring about. 

Startled by heavy footsteps near the Jodge, I sat 
up and listened. They led in the direction of the 
kitchen, some twenty feet away, and then followed 
a rattling of pans. 

I seized a stick and ran out to investigate. I 
saw a large, black-looking object near by, and 
thinking t rat one of the horses returned, was 
about to hurl my club; but a sudden _ intuition 
changed: my mind. This intruder could not be a 
horse. It stood too high in front and too low 
behind. It looked ste ly at me, with head low- 
ered and moving steadily from side to side. 

When I heard a vicious “‘Woof!’’ the terrible 
reality flashed over me that I was in close quarters 
with a huge grizzly bear. The thought of having 
come so near charging upon him with a club made 
me shudder and my knees feel weak. I backed 
into the —_ and sat down, voy | what could 
be done. realized that in such close quarters 
with a large grizzly at night, and with an inferior 
rifle, it would be madness to shoot. 

Any further deliberation was cut short by the 
ar moving toward the yesge. While I stood 
—_ the suspense and strain +. wa 7 nerves 
were terrible. He came coor to the lodge 
door, but turned aside to invest = ve J saddles. 
Then he stopped at the side of the lodge where 
my provisions were sto’ I cocked the rifle and 
knelt in readiness to receive him. But he s 
there, sniffing the air and seemingly undecided as 
~ Lr eg move. Then I stood erect and gave a 

oud yell. 

He must have thought my “power” was stronger 
than his own, for he turned away, and the next 
moment I heard him at the kitchen, tearing off 
the canvas covering from a mess of trout. 

Having safely passed through what I Genes 
was the crisis of his visit, I actually began to take 
a friendly interest in the old grizzly’s perform- 
ances, and watched him from the doorway. He 
tore open the rawhides containing flour and sugar, 
and smelled at the heavy iron Dutch oven con- 
taining a small piece of butter, my greatest deli- 
cacy. He turned the oven over and over, but the 
lid held fast. Finally he pre it a heavy blow 
with. his big fore paw, and the lid flew off. Its 
contents were quic ly disposed of. 

With the hope that I might drive him away, I 
opened the lodge door that the firelight might show 
more brightly, and stepping out, fired my rifle into 
the air. But he only threw up his head, as if 
=. at the interruption, and aepes it quickly 
to finish a bowl of stewed peaches, the last of my 
store of provisions at the kitchen. When the first 
faint streaks of dawn appeared, my dangerous 
visitor suddenly departed into the deep forest. 





*® © 


PROVIDING FOR THE FUTURE. 


HE Duprau family, after many years’ resi- 

dence in the States, suddenly announced 

that it was about to return to Canada. 
“But,” said Mrs. Carter, for whom Mrs. Duprau 
washed, “I thought you liked it much better 
here?” 


“Helas, madame,” returned Mrs. Duprau, “eet 
ees too true, but we are force to return hon Can- 
adaw because of monsieur dose fadder of monsieur 
mon ’usband. 

“She ees afraid, dose monsieur, dat she ees die 
som’ tam’ hon top dose United States. She ees 
desire much more for die hon Canadaw. 

“Here we have good farm, good friend, good 
house wit’ gas hon herself. on Canadaw our 
friend ees all die, our house ees fall down, our 
farm ees all t?istle. Here we have much of com- 
fort. There, the desolation—the dispair.” 

‘“Why, then, do you go?” queried Mrs. Carter. 

“Ah, madame, eet ees dose fadder-een-law of 
me. She ees old; som’ tam’ she ees seeck. She 
ees say, ‘At mos’, me, I have two—t’ree—fi’—seex 
year for leeve. Honly seven—eight year. Me, I 
care not where or how I leeve dose two—t’ree— 
seven—eight year—dose ees nossing. But me, I 
r. = stay dead a ans | tam’. I want for mak’ sure 





bury where [ll like dose climate—hon 
Canadaw.’ ” 
&® © 
OLD JOHN. 


horse that was the treasured friend of his 
youth. Homer Davenport, in “The Country 
Boy,” tells of Old John, a horse that grew up in 
his family. Mr. Davenport’s father got the horse 
when it was an orphan colt, and Mrs. Davenport 
made a pet of him. 
Old John was smart. He used to get into the 


milk-house and drink up all the milk. When he 
had done that you could always find him in the 


N ierse every farmer’s boy recalls some 





cafion pasture. It was farthest away from the 
house 


te that farmers made, and 
e could even open the doors 
e house. 


Up to the time of my mother’s death he belonged 
exclusively to her, and she had taught him to 
return from Salem alone, a distance of twelve 
miles, with the buggy, and never was the vehicle 
injured. 

n 


He could open any 
jeg A made the best; 


hey used to take his bridle off and tie a card, 
explaining, on the back band of his harness, so 
that if he met —@_ they would not stop him. 
Those who knew him only spoke to him and 
smiled as he passed. 

Sometimes, if he struck a good patch of clover in 
the fence-corner, he would be a little late in 
whinnying at the gate; but he never failed. 

Once, on his return, he puzzled us a bit, for he 
came home with pond-lilies on the floor of the 
buggy. There were no ponds or streams in the 
Waldo Hillis that contained pond-lilies, nor were 
} nea say in Salem, and the puzzle required some 

ought. 

ole John had got home so late that the only 
evidence we had had was the lilies and the scum 
from some pond; but the next morning we found 
he had been in mud up to his barrel. Then the 
problem was solved. 

They had sent him away from Salem without 
water. The horse, knowing of Lake Labish on 
the lower road, eight miles out of his way, went 
there. The banks are steep and the bottom is 
very muddy. The weight of the buggy on the sli 
pery banks pushed him in when he went to drin 
so he swam in a half-cirele to get back out, and 
the floor of the buggy had picked up the pond- 


lilies on the way. 
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IRD, a speck against the blue, 
You have built a nest or two, 
You can sing and sing, and drop 
To some feathery thistle-top— 
Green-clumped weeds of low estate, 
Where your nest and nestlings wait. 


Can I learn to sing, and then 

Drop to mother earth again? 

If I build my home-nest here, 

Can I soar without a fear? 

Loose all trammels in the blue— 
Sing and keep the glad notes true? 


Tell me, would I soar too long, 
Or would home-thoughts still my song? 
I will leave my doubts to you, 
Skylark. If you doybt me, too, 
Sing and tell me which is best, 
Song or nest? 


*® © 


A LARGE EXPERIENCE. 


- JHILE engaged in work on the West 
Coast of Africa, Sir William Butler was 
obliged to travel a great deal through 

the forest. He had ds a servant a very intelligent 
and trustworthy man of the Fantee nation. In 
“The Light of the West” Sir William gives the 
story of this servant’s faith in the medicinal 
powers of snail soup. 


I suffered from fever, of course. That is a rule 
on the West Coast that knows very rare excep- 
tion. My servant, Dawson, had had a large 
experience in this matter of fever, and his sugges- 
tions to me when the attacks came were many 
and curious. The after part of the attack was 
almost worse than the full force of the disease. 
One had a positive ag | for food in any form. 

It was at this stage that Dawson’s experience 
prompted him to intervene. 

“Would master try some snail soup?” 

The Rev. Mr. Jones, whom he formerly served, 
had found the soup or broth made from snails a 

ood restorative in the prostrate condition which 
‘ollowed the fever fits. This soup was made from 
the glutinous bodies of very large snails which 
were to be found in the dense growths of the 
tropic forests. The idea of eating those great 
crawling — would have been repugnant in 
the rudest state of health, but when one was ill 
the suggestion was too horrible. 

“Well, Dawson,” I would say, to change the 
conversation, “tell me what happened to the 
Reverend Mr. Jones?” 

“The Reverend Jones, he die at Doonguah, sa.” 

After another attack Dawson would quote his 
treatment of the Rev. Mr. Smith. 

“And what po to the Reverend Mr. 
Smith?” I would inquire. 

“He, sa, he die at Mansu.” 

Later on the name'of the Reverend Mr. Brown 
would come up as ancther evidence in favor of 
snail soup. 

“Tell me about the Reverend Mr. Brown,” I 
would say, with increased feebleness of utterance 
and, I may say, of decreasing hope in that reveren 
gentleman’s eventual escape from the West Coast. 

“The Reverend Brown die at Accra, sa,” 
Dawson would solemnly declare. But nothing 
appeared to shake his faith in the efficacy of his 


recipe. . 
A om of the im humor of the situation 
would sometimes strike one. 

“Tell me, Dawson,” I once said to this sable 
consoler of many weary hours, “tell me the name 
of some fever-stricken patient of yours who did 
manage to drag himself out of this horrible coast. 
Was there any one among these reverend gentle- 
men who got naw = pM 

Dawson thought for a moment. 

“The Reverend Robinson,” he said. “He left 
the coast at Accra.” Then he added, “I heard 
afterward he die at Madeira, sa.” 


® & 


CLEVELAND LUCK AND HUMOR. 


HEN Joseph Jefferson and Richard Wat- 
son Gilder would withdraw from the 
occupation of fishing to dry their clothes 

or to rest a little, Mr. Cleveland and the younger 
Mr. Jefferson would go right on, pulling up bass 
in a lively thunder-storm, or refuse to be driven 
from a Cape Cod pond by a terrific fall of hail. 
A little insight into the part played by fishing— 
and fish stories—in the life of the President is 
given by Mr. Gilder in “Grover Cleveland: A 
Record of Friendship.” 

If Mr. Cleveland made a memorable success of 
his life, is it not owing to the fact that he made a 
pe of business and a business of pleasure? 

is cheerful and indefatigable work in office is 
well known. His Cape neighbors discovered 
that he made a busi of pl ‘e—not a weary, 
laborious business, but a cheerful, contented, per- 
sistent business. 

en my discursive eye roamed the horizon, 
when it should have followed the line, how often 
have I heard, from the other side of the boat: “If 








This, I discovered, was the secret of “‘Cleveland 
luck.” It was hard work and no let-up. 

Mr. Cleveland’s fishing excursions, although 
entered upon with appetite, were also considered 
by him a duty; for it was only on these little vaca- 
tions that he could obtain the exercise and release 
from mental strain that kept him alive, and made 
him capable of the application to work which 
was a habit as well as a matter of conscience with 


im. 

I have heard him say that while on the water 
he could cast his public cares aside, but that they 
would come crushing down upon him the moment 
he Yr his foot upon dry land. 

“T am a fisherman,” he once wrote, “and never 
doubt a fish story that another fisherman tells.” 

He himself once told me the story of the old 
darky, who, when out fishing, risked his life to 
save a small darky. He was asked whether the 
boy was his own. 

“Oh, no, sah; he not my son.” 

“Well, was he some relative, that you risked 
your life for him?” 

“No, sah, he no relative. No, sah!” 

“Then why did you gene in in that reckless 
way and fetch him out?” 

“Well, sah, de fact is, sah, dat boy he hab de 
bait.” 

® © 


AN AMERICAN QUARTER. 


Ts traveller who goes ashore at Tangier is 
likely, if he wanders about alone, to meet 
himself coming back to the same starting- 
place. His souvenir postal cards may be mailed 
at four separate post-offices, with different stamps 
on each. Or, writes Mr. E. A. Forbes, in ‘‘The 
Land of the White Helmet,” at a British hotel he 
may exchange French money for Spanish postage, 
and mail his letter in a German post-office. But 
he may not put British, French, German and 
Spanish stamps on the same letter, for that might 
lead to international complications. 


He may also do coin tricks equal to those of 
the prestidigitators. Let him take an American 
uarter-dollar and —— it for English money. 

e now has a shilling, and a ha’penny over. 

He may exchange the shilling for a French 
franc, and _ receive thirty or forty centimes in 
change. The france may be traded for a Spanish 

seta, plus twenty centimos in connet The 
Spanish peseta may now be conve into a 

oorish assani,” with a handful of 


to boot. 

e now has his kets weighted down with 
English, French, Spanish and Moorish copper, 
zs he can buy just as much from a Moor with his 

assani peseta as he could have bought with 
his original quarter. 

In a thoughtless moment one day, I held out 
seta to the American vice-consul- 

angier, and asked him how much it 

as worth. 
“A Hassani peseta,” h 


e replied, glibly, “is worth 
ten dhirems or twen half-dhirems.” . 


“And twenty half-dhirems equal —”’ 

“Two or three cents less than a Spanish peseta,”’ 
he answered. “But you must remember that the 
valuation of Moorish silver fluctuates from = | to 
day; at times it is officially worth only a third of 
its face value.” 

“To-day is Thursday,” I said, in desperation. 
“The hour is one forty-five p.m. Would you mind 
telling me how much this Hassani is worth in 
American cents at this moment?” 

“Pll figure it all out for you,” he answered. 

At two thirty he was still figuring, so I crept 
softly out and wandered into a Moorish tea-house. 
There I spent the Hassani in riotous living. 





@ Hassani 
general at 
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GETTING THE FACTS. 


“ OBERT,” said Uncle Henry, who was 

R visiting his city nephew, “‘who’s that man 

in the house on the other side of the street? 

He stands in front of his window and shaves him- 

self every morning. He’s done it now for three 
days runnin’.” 


“And he’s penety done it for the last ten 
ears, for all I know, uncle,” replied Robert, in a 
ne that lacked interest. 

“Has he lived there all that time?” 

“Yes; and longer than that, I suppose. He was 
there when I came here ten years ago.” 

“Who is he?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What does he do?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea, uncle.” 

Whereupon Uncle Henry put on his hat and 
wentout. In about fifteen minutes he was back 
in the house again. 

“Robert,” he said, “that chap’s name is Find- 
later. He runs an insurance office on Benton 
Street. He’s worth probably twenty-six thousand 
dollars, owns that house, belongs to the Methodist 
church, has three boys, one girl, is a widower, 
fifty-one years old, a member of the Masonic order, 
has a farm on Long Island, and is engaged to his 
stenographer. I lieve living:in the city has 
made you stupid about getting information.’ 


*® © 


SOCIALLY LAUNCHED. 


N his native town Jimmy had always been most 
popular with young and old, but when he was 
sent away to boarding-school, he was for a time 

too homesick to make friends. His first letter was 
little more than a wail. 


“I’m way behind the other boys in el eg 

he wrote, ie “?Tisn’t only studies, but it’s 

asium and banjos and everything. I don’t 
elieve they’ll ever have much use for me.” 

But the second letter, written after a week in 
the new school, was quite different in tone. 

“I’m all right,” he wrote to his mother. “The 
boys say — ¥ teach me all they know, for 
they’re proud to have me here. I can stretch 
my mouth half an inch wider than any other boy 
in school, and my feet are the longest by a full 
inch. So you needn’t worry about me any more.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cotton, sugar-cane, grape, horsetail — 
cockscomb, leek (leak), thistle, shamrock, lichens 
} ene $s), nightshade, lizard’s-tail (tale), rose 
rows), tulips (two lips), phlox (flocks), millet, 
corn, hop, toadstool. 

2. 1. Bark (vessel, of dog, of tree). Pare, pair, 
ear. Rain,reign,rein. 11. A pair of shoes. III. 
ive—IV—V—Il. Iv. Unite, untie. 

3. “Be food, sweet friend, and let who will be 

ever 


¢ 5 
Do noble deeds, not dream them ail day long. 
And so make life, death and the vast forever 

one glad, sweet song.” 

4. Redstart, blue jay, wagtail, whippoorwill, nut- 
cracker, yneck, =e r, guinea-fowl, raven, 
robin (robbing), loon, tailor-bird, lyre-bird, cedar- 
bird, stilt-bird, flycatcher. 

5. Content. 

6. 1. The, odor, erose, over, lot — Theodore 
Roosevelt. 1. Kink, ram, taw — Mark Twain. 

7. “Repel evil as a live leper.” 

8. Ear, nest—earnest. 
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ON ARBOR DAY. 
By Alice T. Curtis. 


“ ID you know trees were 

[) pink in Japan?’’ ques- 

tioned Iris, seriously, as 
she and David, her six-year-old 
brother, followed Uncle Philip into 
the garden. 

Uncle Philip was going to plant 
a cherry-tree. 

“That is what Arbor day 
means, ’’ he had carefully explained 
to his niece and nephew, ‘‘that 
every good citizen should plant a 
tree or flowering shrub, to make 
this country a more pleasant place 
to live in.’? 

‘Do people in Japan have an 
Arbor day, and plant trees and 
shrubs ?’’ questioned Iris. 

Uncle Philip had lived in Japan, 
and it was he who had named Iris 
after one of its most beautiful 
flowers. 

‘Are trees pink in Japan ?’’ in- 
terrupted small David, who had 
been thinking over what his sister 
had said. 

‘Trees are pink with blossoms, 
just as our apple-trees will be very 
soon,’? answered Uncle Philip. 
‘*The Japanese do not have a day 
called Arbor day, as we do,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘but they are all lovers . 
of trees and shrubs and blossoms— 
of all beautiful things. ’’ 

By this time they had reached 
the place where the cherry-tree 
was to be planted. David had 
brought his small shovel, and he 
helped his uncle make the earth 
ready, and he held the small tree 
steady while Uncle Philip packed the earth 
over the roots. 

‘*Next year I shall plant a tree all by myself 
on Arbor day,’’ David declared. 

“That is quite right,’’ said Uncle Philip, 
“and Iris ought to start a bed of lilies, in 
honor of her name. ’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed !’’ agreed Iris, eagerly. 

‘*What do children do in Japan?’’ questioned 
David. 

‘*Well, when the moon is round and full in 
the sky, little parties of children go out with 
their parents on ‘moon-viewing’ excursions. 
In summer they go to the shore to look at the 
sea-shells. They bring home only a few, as 
Japanese people believe in protecting beautiful 
things where nature has placed them; but the 
children look and admire the wonderful shapes 
and colors of the shells as they lie on the 
shore. ’’ 

‘‘I think the Japanese have Arbor days the 
year round, ’’ said Iris, thoughtfully, ‘‘for they 
do all they can to protect beautiful things. ’’ 

‘“That is true,’’ said her uncle, ‘‘and the 
little girls are all given such beautiful names, 
after flowers. They are called Camellia, Cherry- 
Blossom or Summer, and these names make 
the flowering shrubs and trees very dear to the 
people. ’’ 

‘‘What do Japanese boys do for fun?’’ ques- 
tioned David. 

‘The boys spin tops, fly kites, and learn to 
make all sorts of useful things. If a boy is 
flying his kite in a street, and some one runs 


and apologizes. ’? 

‘‘Do you suppose you could make me a kite, 
uncle?’? suggested David, hopefully. 

‘Come out in the shed and we’ll see,’’ said 
Uncle Philip. ‘‘And we must give the kite a 
name when it is done, if we want to do as 
Japanese boys do.’’ 

“Call it Arbor Day,’’ suggested Iris, and 


Ze 
ROBIN REDBREAST. 
By Paul P. Foster. 
Robin, Robin, hopping, hopping, 
in on _—_ g 
Though the lawn is dew-besprinkled, 


Red breast wet and feathers wrinkled, 
Little do you care. 





Eager nestlings four await you, __ 
Four big mouths are filled, 

Then away to search fresh foray, 

Little time you have to tarry— 
Hunger’s never stilled! 


Head aslant and bright eyes curious, 
Messenger of cheer, 

We are sorry when you leave us. 

Lest you wish to sadly grieve us, 
Come again next year! 





igs 
‘THE 


David nodded his approval, and he and Iris 

trotted happily along beside their tall uncle. 
‘*Are the trees really pink?’’ asked David. 

“*A beautiful country Japan must be,’ 

A little girl said thoughtfully, 

As she studied the views on her fan. 

‘It has red and white skies and a mountain blue; 


It has green and white grass, and _pink trees, too. 
Did you know trees were pink in Japan?’” 


quoted Iris. ‘‘I read about it in a book that 


ERRY -GO - ROUND. 





aunty gave me, so I knew they were pink.’’ 

David laughed as his sister finished the 
verse. ‘*That’s just on a fan,’’ he said. 

**Arbor day will always make me think of 
Japan now,’’ declared Iris, ‘‘and of all the 
beautiful things children do there. ’’ 

‘“‘And of kites,’’ added David, as Uncle 
Philip held open the door for them to go into 
the shed where they were to build the kites. 








mi Y teacher wants each of us to plant a 

M tree to-morrow,’’ said Arthur. It was 

the evening before Arbor day, and 

the family was at tea. There were Great- 

Grandfather Lane, or ‘‘granddaddy,’’ as they 

called him, Mr. Bell and his wife, and their 
four boys—Phil, Rob, Ned and Arthur. 

‘*So does ours,’’ said Phil, ‘*but I sha’n’t.’’ 

‘‘Nor I,’’ said Ned and Rob together. 

‘* Last year,’’ said Phil, ‘‘I planted a maple, 
and it died; year before last I planted an 
oak, and look at it now—just a little weenie 
thing; and the year before that it was an 
apple-tree, and it hasn’t had an apple on it 





| 


'I wish that every one could see 

|My magic sugar-maple tree ; 

The one that’s grown beside the door 
| Since I was born — but not before, 

For father planted it, you see, 

On my first birthday, just for me. 
"Twas such a pretty little thing, 

All green and dewy like the spring, 
That mother used to take her chair 
And rock me in her arms out there. 


And every year my maple-tree 

Keeps growing bigger, just like me ; 
And bluebirds, robins, pigeons, too, 

Will hop and fly and sing and coo 

| Up in the branches, and build nests, 
And smooth the inside with their breasts ! 


Once father stuck some maple-spills 
Into the bark, like ground-hog’s quills, 
And they were strong as wire nails. 
And then we hung some wooden pails. 
The first you knew we had on tap 

A lot of maple-sugar sap ! 


We boiled it on the kitchen range, 
And my! it does seem very strange 
That my own sugar-maple makes 


The sirup for my griddle-cakes! 





LITTLE GREAT -GRANDSIRES. 
By Elizabeth Hill. 


yet. Catch me wasting my time on such 
nonsense !? 

‘*That’s so,’’ said Rob. ‘‘What’s the use 
of planting things that take longer to grow 
than you do yourself ?’’ 

**You seem to take a good deal of pleasure 
in those elms on the lawn,’’ said Great-Grand- 
father Lane. ‘‘Didn’t I see Phil climb the 
big one and put up some birds’ nests yester- 
day ?”’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’ replied Phil. ‘‘Mother wanted 
me to make the nests. She says we can’t have 
too many birds round. And I think so, too. 
| I like the birds. ’’ 
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THE SUGAR-MAPLE TREE. 


against him, the boy makes a profound bow | By Winifred Ballard Blake. 


And some of it we put on snow; 

All crinkle-crankle it would go, 

And then "twould wax, and—good to eat ? 
"Twas better’n any candy treat! 


All summer long | played and played 
Under my maple in the shade, 

But when the leaves begin to turn 
And make the hills and roadsides burn 
With lovely colors in the fall, 

Then up against the old gray wall 

My sugar-maple beats them all. 


No other tree can look the same. 

*Tis all a gold and scarlet flame, 

And then the leaves fall through the air 
Like coins of yellow gold, till there 

My maple-tree stands stripped and bare. 
And then we rake the leaves in piles 
And make great bonfires seen for miles. 


Guess ‘twill be big enough to climb 
Up into by next summer-time, 

And tie a rope to make a swing, 
So I can go like everything ! 

A maple-tree for little boys 

Is better than a lot of toys. : 
So now | wish all fathers dear 

My little maple song would hear. 





‘‘And there are a good many 
in those six trees,’’ said the old 
gentleman. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’? Phil agreed, ‘*hun- 
dreds, I guess. There are fourteen 
pairs of robins and four pairs of 
orioles —’’ 

‘‘And there are lots of blue- 
birds,’’ said Rob. 

‘‘And a thrush,’’ said Phil. 
**Oh, I like to hear the thrush !’’ 

“*T like the shade of the elms,’’ 
said Mrs. Bell. ‘‘How pleasant 
it is. °° 

‘*They are the finest trees in the 
neighborhood,’’ said Mr. Bell. ‘‘I 
was thinking to-night, as I came 
down the street, what beautiful 
trees we have on our place.’’ 

‘*But they must be very old,’’ 
said Phil. ‘*The man who planted 
them had no good from them. ’’ 

Great-Grandfather Lane laughed. 
“I thought I had enjoyed them as 
much as anybody else had.’’ 

“Why, did you plant 
granddaddy ?’’ cried Arthur. 

“*I did, when I was just Ned’s 
age,’’ answered granddaddy. 

“Ten years old,’’ said 
‘*And now you are eighty. ’’ 

“It is a good while,’’ replied 
the old gentleman, ‘‘but I am still 
alive, enjoying my trees.’’ 

‘“*Then those trees are seventy 
years old,’’ said Arthur, running 
to the window to look at the great 

‘ elms with a new interest. 

‘It is seventy years since they 
were set out,’’ replied grand- 
daddy, ‘*but they were several years 
old when I transplanted them. It 
was such a day as to-day. I was 
helping father over in the wood-lot. We came 
to six pretty little elms, growing under a pine, 
and father said: 

| ‘**It is a shame to cut these down. Na- 
thaniel, don’t you want to set them out in 
| front of the house?’ 
| ‘So I planted them, and then I took good 
| care of them. I gave them food and drink, 
}and kept them trimmed and clean. They used 
|to be called ‘Nathaniel’s elms’ while I was a 
youngster. I was proud of those six elms. 
| On that first one you will find a large A cut in 
| the knot-hole half-way up the trunk. That is 
| your great-grandmother’s initial— Amanda. ’’ 
‘I’m going to climb up and find it to-mor- 
| row,’’ said Phil. 

‘*And if we set out some trees now, our 
great - grandchildren will be climbing them 
when we are eighty years old,’’ said Ned, 
thoughtfully. 

“I’m going to cut all my children’s and 
grandchildren’s and _ great - grandchildren’s 
initials on mine,’’ said Arthur. 

‘*T wonder what kind of trees we had better 
plant,’’ said Phil. ‘*‘We don’t want all elms.’’ 

‘*Your great-grandchildren will get some 
apples and acorns,’’ said his mother, smiling. 

“Oh, why can’t we plant all kinds of fruit 
and nuts?’’ cried Rob. ‘‘Won’t our great- 
grandchildren have the good things to eat? 
My! can see them now, shinning up the 
trees and laying in the plums and cherries !’’ 

‘*T dare say your heirs would like a few 
shade-trees, also,’’ said their father. 

‘*T would put out some rose-bushes, too, if I 

| were you,’’ said their mother. ‘‘There may 
be some great-granddaughters. ’’ . 

‘*We’ll set about it to-morrow,’’ said grand- 
daddy, briskly. ‘‘We’ll put in an elm first. I 
may live to see some of those initials cut, for 
the elm is a quick-growing tree.’’ 


— ee 


THE SANDMAN. 
By Thomas H. Rogers. 


At close of day 
The Sandman, gray, 
Glides swiftly on through twilight land. 
Upon his back he bears a sack 
Well-filled with dust-like fairy sand. 


With gestures grand 

He fills his hand 

And scatters sand, now here, now there. 
And though no breeze may stir the trees, 
|The sand goes floating everywhere. 


them, 


Ned. 


It fills your eyes, 
And with surprise, 
You find your eyelids drooping low. 


| When mother dear says, “ Sandman’s 
here,” 


| You 


shake your head, but know it's so. 
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100 var. for’gn 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., 
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A ies CURED 


THe HAYES TREATMENT is pecotanety 


adapted to children and delicate case 
be r— it is mild and oe "bulletin 7 igus 7 | 
p conditions. rite for Bulletin 4. 

. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffal y. CURED 








Bradford Comfort 


UNLINED KiD OXFORD FOR WOMEN. 
Sizes 24 to 8. Widths D, E and EE. 
A Very Easy Shoe for Tender 











FREE OlL = 


Generous sample “ 3 in One”’ for your sewing machine; oils 
= rfectly ; won’t gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lastslong; 
from acid. Write 3 in One Oil Co. ,42 AIH Rdwy, N. 
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COLUMBIA, RAMBLER, CLEVELAND, TRIBUNE. 
Fay Bicycles for Boys and Girls. 
The most famous American bicycles. Send 
today for catalogue and Tg mem of our 
convenient Prvy Cont < | — ng these wheels. 
THE POPE MFG. CO., Avenue, Hartford, 











ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either style with any three letters and 
figures, one or two colors of enamel, 
Sterling Silver, 250 
Sliver Plated. 100 each, for 
talog. Special designs ‘also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate- 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 464, Rochester, N. Y. 


BOYS 
WANTED 


to send 25 cts. 
to us boys and 
we will mail 
our book called, 
“The Boy Gar- 
deners.’ 
It has 45 pages and 35 pictures. It has a plat of our 
gardens, tells what we raiseand how wemakemoney. 
There are 40 boys in our Company, and each of us 
has a dollar's worth of stock. We are ten to fifteen 
years of age. All the money we get 
for books goes 
into our treasury. 
Send the money 
to The Boys’ Gar- 
den Co., So. Park 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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A Big Hit 


| along with his virtues he had an extensive list of 


With Every Boy 
















Boys, here’s the greatest 
shoe ever made. Looks 
just like the shoes the big 
ball players wear, but is 
made for running, jump- 
ing and all other outdoor 
wear as well as baseball. 
Strongest and lightest 


shoe made. 
Ghe 


‘Boy Scout” Shoe 


wears two to three times as long 

~ as other shoes. 
Fits like a glove 
and is just as soft. 
No linings~— 
coolest and most 
healthful boy’s 
shoe ever invent- 
ed. Soles can’t 
pull loose. 


COLORS : 


Olive,Tan 
and Black 


















Little ag ® ‘ 


size 10-13 


, $2.50 “am 
Big Boys’ & Men’ 8, 


size6-10 . $3. 








Write for Dealer’s Name 


Drop us a card for name of a dealer in 
ro who sells ‘Boy Scouts.”” If we 
have lealer there, we will send you our 
free style booklet which tells all about 

“Boy Scouts” and pictures them in actual 
colors. Then choose the pair you want and 
order direct from us. You get your money 
back if you and your folks don't find 

“Boy Scouts" the best shoes you ever saw 
for the money. 


The Good-Luck Charm 


Took for the ““Swastika’’ Good-Luck 
Charm with every pair of ‘Boy Scout” 
Shoes. None genuine without it 
Makes a dandy prize for 
winners of ball games 
and races. (14) 

Write to-day for 
name of dealer. 


EXCELSIOR 
SHOE CO. 


Dept. 11, 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


























Name sina thi. | | 




























WHEN KINGS MEET. 
ROBABLY there are very few of us who would 


deliberately cut a king. “I no longer go to 
| Cannes and Nice,” said King Edward, one day, 
“because you meet too many princes there. I 
| Should be obliged to spend all my time paying and 
| receiving visits, whereas I come to the Continent 
to rest.” Xavier Paoli, in his reminiscences of 


LIVES EMBITTERED BY 
SEVERE SKIN TROUBLES 


Many estimable lives have been embittered by skin 
afflictions, due, in most cases, to neglect in infancy and 
childhood. Delicate skins readily become irritated 
and severe eruptions develop. Then treatment after 
treatment is tried and found wanting until life be- 
comes a nightmare of torture and disfigurement, im- 
posing a fearful handicap in the raee for business or 
social advancement. Yet this physical and mental 
suffering might have been, and may even yet be, 
avoided or mitigated by a timely use of Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment. A single set is often sufficient. 
No other treatment for the skin costs so little and 





King Edward, in MeClure’s, tells an 
which two kings purpesely avoided each other. 


In 1908 Eg Bewat visited Paris, - on the 
evening of arrival took a box for t 

evens at the Théatre des Capucines. 
with his majesty. Leaving the box 
glance at the tiny house, I was surprised to see 
seated in the stalls, t I 





the King of the Belgians. 
Feet. Comfortable fr 
the start. No breaking went back and told King Edw: ward. 
in required. Send for ; ‘I am delighted to hear it,” he replied. 
Free Catalog of Shoes | From that moment he carefully avoided looking 
for the uss. A. Rosents, Post-§ | in the direction where his brother sovereign was 
Famtly. Bradford, Mass. sitting. 
When the King of pugients had left the ao, 
I waited for AN eet co poo oe t the 
entrance. “After pa 


We had a Tope yiae ot of kings townighi, sir.” 1 ode 
said. “De you me =f that the King of England 
was at the play, too 

“You don’t nes “6 say so!” he said, with an 
air of the greatest astonishment. ‘I am sorry ‘~ 
to have seen him. I should have been pleased to 
shake s with him.” 

“He knew all about it,” said Mons. Michel 
Mortier, the manager of the theater, after King 
Leopo id had gone. “I told him my: self.” 

Yet. there was no coolness between them, for 
the two kings met at the salon the next morning 
and chatted pleasantly for a quarter of an hour. 
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THE MULE’S TESTIMONY. 
HE originator of a widely known probation 
system, Judge William J. Pollard, of a St. 
Louis police court, is the subject of a Boston 
Herald story which illustrates his unique way 
of dealing out justice to minor offenders. A 
driver had been brought before Judge Pollard, 
charged with cruelty to animals. He had been 
driving a galled mule, but he had an expert witness 


| in a veterinarian who testified that the sore on the 


mule’s back did not pain the animal in the least. 


The judge listened attentive get tot to the long bone 
eal opinion, and then demand — —— e’s 
whereabouts. He was informed it was har- 

to a wagon which = ag street in 
front of the court-house. A cag ordered 
es. 


that eourt be adjourned for five 

H his eane and proceeded to the street, 
to the mule, and With the end of his cane 
Rently ouched the sore t on the animal’s back. 

he mule promptly tried to kick the dashboard 
off the wagon. Once again the judge touched the 
sore spot with his cane, and the mule responded 
as before. 

Judge Pollard returned to the bench. 
oner was called before him. 

“With all due nt to the or ey 
you have had introduced in your behalf to show 
hat the mule’s back does not pain him, I w 4 fine 
you fifty dollars,” announced the judge. “La 


et 
went u 


The pris- 


| the mule if the sore hurt him, and he said it did. = 
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TARDY PUNCTUALITY. 


HE late Edmund Garrett, a brilliant journalist 
and one-time assistant editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, Was @ man whom other men loved. But 


peculiarities, some of which are humorously ex- 
ploited in a new biography by E. T. Cook. 


Garrett had no idea of time, and he used to get 
into some trouble at the office of the Pall Mail for 
that reason. “This must stop,” he said to me, 
“and matters must be mended.” A day or two 
afterward an invitation came from the proprietor 
to dinner. Edmund said that at any rate there 
must be no doubt about this entertainment and 
his punctual attendance thereat, and a good deal 
of fuss was made about gettin ready for it. 

Shirts were looked out, white ties and dress 
clothes were overhauled, and all the resources of 
our establishment brought into requisition, so 
that the appearance of the guest should do ustiee 
to the host. Dinner was at eight, and long before 
that time Edmund was arrayed in spotless raiment, 
—— out in good time to get to dinner. 

I stayed, reading in the flat. After about half 
an hour I heard somebody coming up the stairs, 
and I heard to my amazement the latch-key put 
into the lock. he door anes, and in came 
Edmund, with a face ashy a pee 

an took off his hat and threw it on the floor and 


eaten it, old man, I have muddled it again! It 
was las Wednesday.” 
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CHANGELESS WAVES. 


VERY fisherman has his fish story, every hunter 

his bear story—and every traveller his sea 
story. A certain public personage comments on 
the last type in the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


There was never a ship yet that did not have 
one parses, aboard who boasted eternally of the 
number of times he had crossed the Atlantic. Now 
it is thirty-nine times, now it is ninety-six times. 
Every ship carries this one ope who seems 
to have devoted his whole life to making a record 
for Atlantic crossings. 

I once heard a Detroit girl poke a little fun ata 
passenger of this ty e said to her 

“Do you know, this is my fifty seventh crossing!” 

“Tsit?” she said, indifferently. “It’s my ninety- 
eighth. - 

‘Really?” the man exclaimed. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” she answered, yawning. “It’s 
an old story to me, crossing the Atlante now. 
Why, actually, I alw jays recognize more than half 
the waves we meet.’ 
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ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 


**T KNOW Ames comes in for a lot of praise be- 

cause he hunts with a camera instead of a 
gun,” Fobes began, in a slightly acrid tone. “It 
never seems to strike people that there may be 
more than one kind of brutality.” 


“‘What’s the matter with Ames?” demanded 
one of the men on the club-house porch 
“Up in Canada last fall,” Fobes readily resumed, 

“T went off by aoe one day, when Ames was 
Sadling over his kodak, and I stumbled full on a 
black bear. Because I was the onl thing in a ht, 
very likely, | became the immediate ob object of her 
attentions. I had only a slight lead, but I was 
oing pretty well when Ames poked through the 
yrush and took in the situation. 

**Hold on there, old chap!’ he elled. 
too far ahead. I can’t get you both in.’ 
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does so much. (Adv. 

lote in _ a 
0% all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
STAMPS 5 Peru, ‘Cape G. . , Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album, 5c. 1000 Finely 
e same ” 200. 6 diff, U.S. 25, 1000 hinges, 
I went Be. Agts. wtd., 0%. "Pree. I buy stamps. 
ea 0. Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





BROWN,N’S 
BRONGHIAL TROCHES 


A harmless remedy for Hoarseness and Coughs. Give 
immediate relief in Bronchial Affections. Sample 
on request. JOHN I. Brown & SON, Boston, Mass. 


DAME NATURE HINTS 
WHEN THE FOOD IS NOT SUITED. 


When Nature gives her signal that something is 
wrong it is generally with the food; the old Dame 
is always faithful and one should act at once. 

To put off the change is to risk that which may 
be irreparable. An Arizona man says: 

“For years 1 could not safely eat any breakfast. 
I tried all kinds of breakfast foods, but they were 
all soft, starchy messes, which gave me distressing 
headaches. I drank strong coffee, too, which 
appeared to benefit me at the time, but added to 
the headachesafterwards. Toast and coffee were 
no better, for I found the toast very constipating. 

“A friend persuaded me to quit coffee and the 
starchy breakfast foods, and use Postum and 
Grape-Nuts instead. I shall never regret taking 
his advice. 

“The change they have worked in me is wonder- 
ful. I now have no more of the distressing sensa- 
tions in my stomach after eating, and I never 
have any headaches. I have gained 12 pounds in 
weight and feel better in every way. Grape-Nuts 
make a delicious as well as a nutritious dish, and 
I find that Postum is easily digested and never 
produces dyspepsia symptoms.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Get the little book, ““The Read to Wellville,” in 
packages. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








34 More 
Stitches 


bimsits 


Heel 









Get This 


Rightly Shaped 
Guaranteed Hose 


Guaranteed six months. Zinen heel and 
toe. Full, roomy heel — having 34 extra 
stitches in it—only guaranteed hose having 
this full gusset in heel —knit on 
only machine by which it’s possible— 
indeed, we make the machine itself. 


Lasherhose 


Guaranteed Lasherhose, 6 pairs in a box, $1.50. 

Other Lasherhose l5c to 50e per pair, att Lasher- 

hose fit the shape in leg, ankle and foot. Blue, 

Black, Natural ray, Slate and Oxford. If you 

goaler, is not % suppl <4. s write for beautiful ul FREE 
ustrat im ce 


VERMONT HOSIERY & MACHINERY CO., 
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IRI? 


WHEN you have once used this pure 
and wholesome ——— toilet cont 
with yourbath and shampoo, you wi 

enjoy the double delight and assur- 
ance of perfectcleanlinessand refresh- 
ment, with protection from infections, 
to which alla are more or less exposed. 
THEN you will enjoy using Lifebuoy for a 


ed gy ag ig 


Makes you ‘‘feel good all over.’’ 
5c at All Druggists 

e and Grocers 
If not at your —— 


send 5c. (stamps or co’ 
for full size cake to 


Ss. CO. 
Dept. 7 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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panos oS TAG ATTACHED TO EACH TIRE. 
size wanted: ‘cunies 


price now, Order - give 
és. THE VIM Coen, Dos Mates tome 




















Bennington, Vt., and Northfield, Vt. 
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Premo Junior 


Camera. 


Given only to Companion subscribers who 
secure and send us one new subscription 
and 70 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent by 
express, charges in either case paid by 
receiver; or by mail for 20 cents extra. 

The Premo will take a picture 24% x 
3% inches. No focusing— just point 
the Camera at any object, press the 
button, and the exposure is made. 
Has nickel-plated trimmings, a hori- 
zontal and vertical finder, two tripod 
screws, and a time and instantaneous 
shutter, and weighs but ten ounces. 
Our Offer does not include the Film 
Pack. This is included for 40c. extra. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. = 














here are making money fast. 

w'No MONEY RE 
to anyone, anywhere 
allow TEN DAYS’ 


n the U. § 


the bicycle you may ship it 








$25 middlemen's fits a buyi 
a bicycle, DONO T BUY: 


you receive our catal 


can make you. 


are satisfied with A I wt, a 


great fund Simeue matter and useful i 






WANTED—RIDER AGENTS 


. = a sample 1911 Model “ — ” bicycle furnished by us. 


UIRED until you receive and approve of your bieyelo. We shi 
. without a cent deposit in 


A 
put it to any test you wish. If youare then not perfectly 
t back to us at our expense yand you will net 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 


direct of us an 


bicycle or a pair of ti 


d learn our unheard of /actory prices and remarkable special offer. 


You WILL, ‘BE ASTONISHED 


ve lige 5 bicycles 3 


bicycles under your own name plate at double = F. 


TIRES, COASTER BRAKE 


WAIT but write today for our Large Catalogue b 
information. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 050, CHICAGO, ILL. 


IN EACH TOWN 

and district to 

ride and ex- 
Our agents every 
Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 








epay freight, an 
— the eyes and 

lo not wish to keep 
out one cent. 
We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at one small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to 
have the manufacturer's guarantee behind 
res from anyone at any price until 








vance, 
, during which = e you, may 
tisfied or d 











when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 

our superb models, at the wonderfully low prices we 

1 Won prices than any other factory. We 
YCLE DEALERS, you can sell our 
Orders filled the day received. 

rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 

and everything in the bicycle line at nin: oer prices. 


tifully 

















It only costs a postal to get ev cvdion Write it now. 








LE 


Pat. Dec. 26, 1905. 


convenience. 


save laundry bills. 
matt a by us on receipt of 


Established 1883. 


Boston, 65 Bedford St. 
Detroi » 117 Jefferson » 
0, 718 Mission St. 


Brand 
WATERPROOF 


COLLARS & CUFF: 


Pat. Nov. 24, 1908, 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS are but one of the many types of 
busy men who find Challenge Waterproof Collars a great 


Thousands of satisfied wearers are delighted with the cor- 
rect dull linen finish, perfect fit and up-to-date style. 
Challenge Collars save collar trouble and bother and they 
We guarantee every collar to give satis- 
faction Po service and appearance. 
our dealer’s— Collars pSe, Cuffs 


ti -- makes tie slide easily. Write Sor our latest s 


HE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. “M” 
725-727 Broadway, New York. 

Chicago, 161 Market St. 
Philadel; 
































50c, or sent ox 
Our new ** Slip-Eas: 
yle book. 















St. Louis, 505 N. 7th St. 
phia, 900 Chestnut St. 
Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 
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scientific, — kh ~ wy tural 


STAMMERING | | Gasnanom@pyse 
ction edu SS CEASE Ra 2) 
No beating time, drawling or tricks. Ri by best 
AKERS of the laws are accustomed to finding | 
Y je 7 | themselves likened to divers species of the | 





Habit ction educational, 
authorities, -gf SCHOOL, 561 Hubbard Ave, Detroit, Mich. THE HOUSE OF “ ALLIGATORS.” 
“lower animals” in times of political excitement, | 


no will shine like new; “‘3-in-One” removes stains, soil, and at all times among the cartoonists and news- 

<cars, scratches; brings back original lustre; generous free | paper wits; but perhaps nowhere else has so | 
sample. Write 3 in One Oil Co., 42 AIH Bwdy., NewYork. | remarkable a term been applied to the legislator | 
as one noted and explained in “The Old Virginia | 
Gentleman,” by George W. Bagby. 


For many years the members of the Virginia 
House of Delegates were nicknamed ‘‘Alligators.”’ 
The origin of the term is said to be this: 

An uncouth, roughly dressed Dutchman one day 
attempted to make his wa into the hall, but was 
met by the doorkeeper with the query, “What do 
you want?” 

“I vants to go in dere.” 

“Whom do you want to see?” 

“T don’t vants to see nobody; I vants to go in.” 

“You can’t go in, sir. The House is in session, 
and it is against the rules. If you want to see 
any member, I will call him out.’ | 

“T vants to go in,” persisted the Dutchman. | 

“1 tell you again, you can’t go in!” retorted the | 
doorkeeper, angrily 

“But Tish a Alligator.” 

“A what?” cried the puzzled doorkeeper. 

“Tish a Alligator mineself.” | 

“What did you say—a alligator?” The door- 


keeper stared in amazement. . ’ 

: Yaw!” roared the now excited Dutchman. “I he Sears—The Business Man’s Car 

ish one o’ dem Alligators from the County of Vit!” 
A light dawned on the doorkeeper’s mind. 
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Steel Fishing Rods _ 

This 144 pg., cloth bound, “ = 

Book Free beautifully illustrated book , > 
_ _____— “Tricks and Knacks 
of Fishing,” written 
by expert fishermen, 
can be obtained free from 
fishing tackle dealers every- . 
where. One copy of the book 
is given free by us to the d 
and by the dealer to each purc 
of a‘** L’’ Rod during 1911. 


Write for Free Catalogue. 
Mention your local fishing tackle 
dealer's name so that if he has 
run short of books, we can supply him with a free ... | 
copy for you when you buy your “‘ BRISTOL” Rod. 

Be sure that you get a genuine “‘ BRISTOL”’ with 

the name stamped on the reel seat. 

The Horton Mfg. Co., 35 Horton St., Bristol, 





















“Now I understand you!” he exclaimed. ‘You You bought a typewriter for your office as soon as you found it would 
sy from the County of Wythe. Walk save you minutes in your daily work. You are ready and willing to pay a 
Ever since the term “Alligator” has been a price within your means for a motor car that will save you hours each day. 


household word in Virginia. 
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2 The Sears Is the Car for the | Lowest in Original Cost 
THE VERY “LAST DAYS OF POMPEII.” | Business Man i ahiestt; Se i ia 
NE hears much of the ancient inhabitants of | Who has not yet “made his-pile” and cannot west in Uperating Cost 
the ill-fated city of Pompeii; it scarcely afford to be charged with extravagance by 
occurs to one that people may be living in that | 4 his business associates; 
place to-day. It has remained for Mr. Howells to Whose business would grow faster if he could 


| get through with more work in the same Nine Models 


discover the modern Pompeians, and postal cards number of hours: 


and other bargains notwithstanding, to point out 


. _ . “ | Who needs the restful diversion of sane outdoor 
their good qualities, in ““Roman Holidays and exercise to increase his capacity for work; $3 2500 to $4752 
Others.” Who has ee of home life in a congested 
Such were the ancient Pompeians, and upon the neighborhood and yearns for a cottage in ’ . 
whole, the visitor to their city could not wish them the suburbs for his family. Sold on Ten Days’ Trial 





back in it. I preferred even those modern Pom- 
peians who followed us so molestively to the train 
with bargains in postal cards and coral. 








They are very alert, the modern Pompeians, to | In designing and building the SEARS we have included every feature 
— > note of nationsl character. I saw cue that contributes to the highest efficiency, durability, strength, power and 
spread ot hatpine. primarily two franes each, and economy, at the same time omitting every feature that would add to the cost of 
with the appeal, evidently studied from some fair the car without increasing its practicability and utility. The result is the 
American girl: greatest value in the automobile world. 
buy te” poppa! Six for one franc. O poppa, 


a ae _ How the SEARS repays its owner’s investment, what it costs him for 
: - repairs and operation in every season and on all kinds of roads, are things 
you would rather hear from Sears owners themselves. Let us mail you a 


DELICATE GENEROSITY. copy of ‘‘What Sears Owners Say.” A postal card brings it. 
NE of the many stories of Grant which grip 
the hearts and minds of the people was once 


told by Gen. Simon B. Buckner at a meeting of Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Confederate veterans. 


“Grant and I were chums at West Point,” began 
General Buckner. “I had befriended him at one 
time, and it can justly be said of him that he never 
forgot a kindness. 

“After the Union victories at Henry and Donel- 
son, I met Grant on the boat at the surrender, and 
he followed me when I went to headquarters. 

“He left the officers of his own army and fol- 
lowed me, with that modest manner peculiar to 
him, into the shadow, and there tendered me his 
purse—pressed it into my hand, without a word. 

“It seemed to me,” concluded General Buckner, 
“that in the marvelous modesty of his nature he 
was afraid the light would witness that act of gen- | 


th Linoleum erosity, and sought to hide it from the world, 
e almost from his own soul.” 
Bring out the colors of the floor — 
overi nd protect it from wear 
Coveney a8 & THE WRONG SIGNAL | 


ra sity Li * te HE children of an infant school in Wales, ac- 


cording to an amusing story in Jdea, are taught 


























You'll see how much better the very much by signs. It seems that they learned 
whole room will look for its use. their lessons only too well. 

j The hand of the teacher sloped signifies 
Made to give a hard, durable, “oblique”; the hand held flat, “horizontal”; the 
transparent surface. It is one of hand upright, ‘‘perpendicular.” 
he f. A bishop was preaching one day on behalf of the 
the famous school, when, observing several children whisper- 


ing together, he held his hand upright in a warning 


manner, meaning thereby to impress silence. 
On which, almost the whole school, in the midst 
of the sermon, shouted out, “Perpendicular!” 
& 
QUALITY NOT MUCH TO SAY FOR HIM. 


HE writers of epitaphs usually respect the old 


* = : ‘ me 
Paints and Finishes Latin proverb, “De mortuis nil nisi bonum” ; 
but apparently there is something about the atmos- 





—one for every Ppurpose—and each the phere of Warwickshire which encourages frank 
best for its special use. speaking on gravestones as well as elsewhere. 
Your dealer probably has Acme | The epitaph quoted in a recent number of The 
Quality Paints, Enamels, Stains and Companion has recalled to the mind of a subscriber 
Finishes. If not, write us. _ her yon on p+ re found in 
Send to-day for a Free Copy of { + churchyard, just outside Leamington. 
The Acme Quality } Poorly lived and poorly died, 
Painting. Guide Book Poorly burried, and no man cried. 


Tells what should be used for each wi 
purpose, and precisely how. Beauti- - 
fully illuminated. Address PREPARATORY EXERCISE. 


v 
ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS YOUNG woman who was visiting a friend in WASHB 
Dept. AD, Detroit, Mich. ; the South, and heard many stories of the way URN-CRO 

in which the darkies managed to excuse them- | 

selves or account for idleness, came one day upon . 
| Unele Ike, stretched at full length under a tree. | Lour 
| “Taking a little rest, aren’t you, uncle?” she wm, MEDAL F rs 
| said, pleasantly. ‘ , : , , 
| “Not prezackly, miss,” said the old darky, with 
| a solemn face. “I don’ call it res’ jes’ yet. I's 
| waiting fo’ de sun to go down so’s I can quit wuk 
| wid a easy conscience.” 
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clared the small girl from New York, and, | 


PRECISE. 9 
«7 JUMP up and down when I’m happy,” de- | Why Not fon 4 f 


| according to the Louisville Courier-Journal, the 
| Boston child looked at her gravely, and replied: 

| “IT can imagine your jumping up, but I think the 
law of gravitation must be responsible for the | 
alter nating descent.” | WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., LARGEST MILLERS IN THE WORLD, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paver for all the family. 
Its subscription price is vance. 


1.75 a year, in ad 
Entered at the Post-Office, ton, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 





Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. } 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
Pnail, should be by Post- Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








EXERCISES FOR THE NECK. 

T is a fact that most people 

who have passed the age of 
childish sport stand in need of 
some form of definite exercise 
in order to keep their muscles 
from settling down into the 
sluggish inactivity of middle 
age, which brings so many 
physical drawbacks in its train. 
Normal children exercise with- 
out being told to do so, because 
it is their nature to play, and play is the very best 
form of exercise, especially if it takes place out- 
doors. But most of those who have passed from 
childhood do not keep supple and limber with 
play, and therefore it follows that they must, or 
should, do it with work. 

There are certain special exercises that are not 
attended to nearly enough. They are the move- 
ments of the neck and throat which control the 
head movements. Any one can test this for him- 
self by slowly turning the chin from shoulder to 
shoulder and back again, performing what is 
called the resistant exercise—that is to say, for- 
cing the head slowly round and at the same time 
making the opposing muscles resist the impulse. 
The immediate result will in most cases be an 
astonishing lameness and stiffness, so great as to 
cause actual pain, but the pain is only the measure 
of how much the exercise is needed. 

The joining of the head to the body is intended 
to be as supple and as comfortable as it is strong, 
and when it gives its owner the feeling of being 
like a lot of old machinery that needs oiling, that 
is just what it is, and nothing will put it in shape 
so quickly as constantly repeated resistant exer- 
cises. 

They should be not only from side to side, but 
also forward and backward, first pressing down 
until the chin almost rests on the neck, and then 
back until the face is almost horizontal. The 
backward exercise is very valuable, as the muscles 
at the base of the skull can give a lot of trouble 
unless they are kept up to their work. 

The value of the exercises will be recognized 
when it is remembered that exercise of the neck 

les must rily improve the circulation 
of the blood through the head. Poor circulation 
anywhere in the body soon gives rise to pain and 
trouble, and it is small wonder that that should 
be the case in the region where the most delicate 
special organs are placed, to say nothing of the 
brain, which controls them all. 

The exercises should be resistant because twice 
as much can be done in half the time with them. 
They are, in fact, exercise with an apparatus, only 
the apparatus is the muscles themselves, and 
they can be recommended for the purpose as both 
inexpensive and handy. 
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THE CLASS ENJOYED THEM. 


HE lady at the country post-office seemed 

absorbed in studying the date on the picture 
post-card from her friend in Italy. She looked 
first at the date on the card, then at that on the 
insurance company’s calendar on the wall. It 
was evident that the card ought to have reached 
her two or three weeks earlier. The postmaster 
fidgeted, cleared his throat, fumbled with a pack- 
age, then suddenly leaned forward and threw 
himself upon the caller’s mercy. 

“It’s this way, ma’am,” he explained, with a 
smile of winning confidence and appeal. “Malviny, 
she helps me sort the mail, and she took notice of 
those Eyetalian post-cards o’ yours soon’s they 
began coming. Some of ’em are too strickly 
architectural for my taste, but most of ’em are 
mighty pretty; and Malviny, she likes ’em all. 

“You see, she belongs to a travel class, and 
they’re studying Italy this season, and of course 
picture cards right from the spot, postmarks and 
foreign stamps and all, well, they did happen along 
amazing pat and interesting. And ’twa’n’t as if 
they were letters—scarcely more’n a word or two, 
most times, so it didn’t seem as if a day or so 
. could matter. And Malviny was careful as could 
be about who handled ’em; and she never took ’em 
unless they came the same morning or the day 
before, except once, and that was a Venice one in 
colors and gilt, the handsomest o’ the lot, and they 
had Venice that very week, so she did hold that 
one over Saturday to Wednesday, though it 
strained her conscience some. You’d ought to 
have heard how the class ‘oh’d’ an’ ‘ah’d’ over it, 
though. I was in the next room and I heard ’em. 





Well, it certainly was a beauty, and your friend is 


a dabster at selecting; there’s never been any 
cards to compare with her choosing come through 
this office. 

“About this one you jest got, now. Malviny 
thought she had given it Back to me, but she 
hadn’t. It got slipped into the album on the center- 
table, and only dropped out this mornin’ when she 
dusted. She was dreadful upset. But it don’t say 
anything, except your friend’s having a lovely 
time and going on to Verona next; so I don’t see’s 
there can be much harm done. I’m real sorry, 
though, and Malviny thought you’d be mad. You 
ain’t, are you? I don’t s’pose I’d ought to have 
let her have ’em, but well, I jest did.” 

“It would have been more officially correct if 
you’d let me ‘see them first, perhaps,” assented 
the recipient of the card, with twinkling eyes. 
Her moment of being ‘‘mad” had quickly passed. 
“And, really, in future I would rather you would; 
but the class is welcome to borrow them after- 
ward. And my friend enclosed some charming 
snapshots in her last letter. Perhaps they’d 
enjoy those, too.” 

“There, now! What'd I tell Malviny!” exulted 
the postmaster. “I said you looked sort o’ neigh- 
bor-like and understanding, if you were city folks. 
I knew you'd take it right.” 
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ALTITUDE IN JOURNALISM. 


UST as the “height of editorialism’’ may refer 

to the publication of the news on top of Mount 
Washington, so the “lowest paper in the United 
States” may have no connection with “yellow” 
journalism. Arthur J. Burdick in “The Mystic 
Mid-Region,” gives some curious information in 
regard to the press in the Colorado desert. His 
experience dates back about eight years; possibly 
to-day the Western newspaper has descended to 
even greater depths. 


Two papers were published below the level of 
the sea. The Submarine was the first to be issued, 
“the lowest down of any paper in the world.’ 
Another publication was sta at a still lower 
depth, and the Submarine, to hold its record, was 
ob iged to move. It announced its change of 
locality in the following words: 

“We have dropped from twenty-two feet below 
sea-level to seventy-six feet below. The low rum- 
bling noise heard yometey was caused by the 
office and the press taking the drop.” 

The Submarine was an eight- e weekly, 
printed on blue-tinted paper. Its humorous de- 
partment was edited by ‘““McGinty,” the man who 
went down to the bottom of the sea. One column 
was headed “Undertow.” 

While Mr. Burdick was in the vicinity, a paper 
was in process of being established in a town one 
hundred and twenty-five feet below sea-level. 
Either the Submarine was forced to give up its 
prestige, or else it was fated to make another 
move toward the center of the earth. 
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TWO COLLEGE “ MEN.” 


PROMINENT educator tells this story to illus- 

trate the pride which all collegians take in 
their own alma mater. He studied at a state 
university where coeducation was strongly rooted. 
For a Latin teacher he had a man famous for the 
success of his peculiar language method. 


After I had been out of college a few years, I 
became inspector of high schools for the state 
university in another state. In a lonely, out-of- 
the-way town I found a woman who taught Latin 
so well that I thought she could have learned it 
nowhere but from my own old professor. 

id not ask her outright, but began talking 
in a rambling way, about her method. I foun 
excuse to pronounce some Latin words, and now 
and then I would bring in a phrase which I knew 
the professor was fond of using. 

The woman’s face took on a puzzled expression, 
as if she were dimly remembering something. 
Then she began to look at me suspiciously, and a 
half-smile slowly dawned in her eyes. 

t last I launched into one of the professor’s 
funny stories, which I knew he must have re- 
peated year after year. The evidence was com- 
plete. She waited for no more. She reached for 
| hand, and her face showed how much she had 
missed the old college associations in that lonely 
spot and how dear in her memory they still were. 

“Tell me,” she exclaimed, “are you a Michigan 
—. 

id am,” 


confessed. 
“So am I.” 
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A CLOSE COPY. 


ITH a view to possible guidance of Bridget’s 

mind toward a quieter summer hat than 
the one which she had worn the season before, 
Mrs. Lee spoke of some violets she had seen ina 
milliner’s window. 

“You see these violets that have been sent to 
me, Bridget?” said her mistress. “They are just 
like those in the milliner’s window, except that 
these are a little bit larger.” 

“I saw them the day befoor yestherday,” said 
Bridget, “and these is the very moral of ’em. 
Ain’t it wonderful, ma’am, how natural the Lord 
can make things?’ 
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A THOUGHTFUL OFFICE BOY. 











HE office boy, says a writer in the Sketch, | 
looked at the persistent lady artist, who calls | 

six times a week, and said firmly: 
“The editor’s still engaged.” | 
“Tell him that doesn’t matter. 


as | him. 
“T haven’t the heart to tell him, miss. He’s had 
several disappointments to-day.” 


I don’t want to 


& & 


USELESS SACRIFICE. 
UNCAN had eaten, with symptoms of pleasure, 
his first shrimp; but the mushroom that fol- 
lowed it proved less to his liking. 


“Mother,” he said, pushing the portly 
agaric to the far edge of his plate, “I wis} 
hadn’t killed that one.” 


eaten 
1 they 
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NOT WHAT SHE MEANT. 


“TEAR teacher,” wrote little Edith’s mother, 
“please excuse Edith for not coming to 
school yesterday, as she fell in the gutter. By 





doing the same you will greatly oblige her mother.” 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
** Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’ (Adv. 


NO MONEY 


Just ask fora generous trial bottle; ‘“ 3-in-One ™ cleans and pol- 
ishes all veneered and varnished surfaces; saves old furniture 
Write 3 IN ONE OIL CO., 42 AIH Broadway, NEW YORK 


FISHING 
LINES 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Made for every kind of fishing 
and not high in price. Send 
for and cata- 
logue. Give your dealer's 
name and ~ what kind of 
fishing you lik i 
send right lines. 


|E. J. MARTIN’S SONS, 53 Kingfisher St., Rockville 


I This is the x 
Point” 


Many lead-pencils are 
whittled into waste- 
baskets because the 
graphite falls out of the 
cases in short bits. 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


sharpen to a_ writing 
point every time and 
that is their strong talk- 
ing point. Madein Amer- 
ica for all the world, 
and made good by 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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A Sweet Tooth? 


Yes, and it’s the “ wisdom” tooth, 
of course, asking for another bowl of 


a ae og 
TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES 


The tastiest, most delicious breakfast food 








you ever ate. e 
are many imitations, 
none compare 


with the genuine, 
which always bears 
this signature. Look 
for it. 


van 


WHITE CORN. 








MADE FROM SELECTED 

















ONE MILLION CLUB 
of the Anti-Cigarette League of America. 


Many American Boys, who are eligible for member- 
ship, are not yet enrolled. 
Join and start a recruiti 


station. Boys pledging 
themselves not to smoke at least till 21 are the Active 


members of the 0. M.C. Girls join as Assoc mem- 
bers all over 18 as honorary members. e annua! 
fee (for all classes of members) is ten cents, on receipt 


of w the A. C. L. button, enrolling blank and other 
literature will be sent. Address the nearest headquarters. 
‘oman’s Temple, 184 LaSalle 


H 
— Chicago, Ill. Kastern Headquarters—Pres- 
byterian Building, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








A MEDIAEVAL CONDITION. 


Telephone 


Service— 


Universal or Limited? 


ELEPHONE users make 

more local than long dis- 
tance calls, yet to each user 
comes the vital demand for 
distant communication. 


No individual can escape 
this necessity. It comes to all 
and cannot be foreseen. 


No community can afford to 
surround itself with a sound- 
proof Chinese Wall and risk 
telephone isolation. 


No American State would 
be willing to make its boun- 


dary line an impenetrable bar- 
rier, to prevent telephone com- 
munication with the world 
outside. 


Each telephone subscriber, 
each community, each State 
demands to be the center of a 
talking circle which shall be 


large enough to _ include 
all possible needs of inter- 
communication. 


In response to this univer- 
sal demand the Bell Telephone 
System is clearing the way for 
universal service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 


American TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 














A WESTERN “CITY.” 


HE wonders of the world seldom make 
good their reputation to the tourist. The 
poet who, on seeing the Atlantic, ex- 
claims, ‘‘Is this the mighty ocean —is this 





all?’? may have been a bit finical. But John 
G. Neihardt, who, in ‘‘The River and I,”’ 
tells of his hunt for Rocky Point, commands | 
unreserved sympathy. The author was going 
down the Missouri River in a motor-boat, and | 
had met with all the accidents possible to that 
unreliable craft. 


We found ourselves with no certainty of 
procuring grub and oil; our engine became 
more and more untrustworthy; our paddles 
had been lost. What winds we had generally 
blew against us, and the character of the banks 
was changing. The cliffs a way to broad 
alluvial valleys, over which, at times, the 
gales swept with terrific force. 

Our map told us of a number of river 
‘‘towns.’? Just now Rocky Point lay ahead 
of us. Rocky Point meant a new supply of 
food and oil. Stimulated by the thought, 
Charley cranked heroically under the blistering 
sun, and managed to arouse the engine now 
and then into spasms of speed. 

At least once a day we B the machinery 
on the —— e. h time we suc- 
ceeded only in developing new a. 

At a point about fifty miles from the ‘‘town’’ 
so deeply longed for, a lone cow - puncher 
appeared on the bank. 

Point ?’’ I cried. 


**How far to Rock 
“Oh, something less than two hundred 
miles,’’ drawled the horseman. How carelessly 
they juggle with miles in that big country! 
‘It’s just a little place, isn’t it?’’ L con- 


tinued. 

be Little place!’’ answered the cow-puncher. 
‘*No!”? 

**What!’’? I cried, in glee. ‘‘Is it really a 
town of importance?’ I had visions of a 
budding metropolis full’of gasoline and grub. 

“I guess it ain’t a little place,’’ explained 
the rider. an 2 they’ve fot nigh onto ten 
thousand cattle down there !’’ 

Almost immediately I felt, or at least thought 
I felt, a distinet | in the temper of the 
crew—for the worse. e used the r 
of two days covering the last fifty miles into 
eine f Point, only to find that the place con- 
sis of a log ranch-house, two women, an 
old man, and ‘Texas. ’’ 

The cattlemen and other men were scattered 
over a hundred miles or so of range. The 
women either would not or could not supply 
us with grub, explaining that the nearest 
railroad town was ninety miles away. Gaso- 
line was out of the question. We might be 
able to buy some at the mouth of Milk River, 
two hundred miles down-stream. 
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A BUSY WOMAN. 


EARLY all the villages of Yorkshire, 
N England, are connected with some historic 

name. In the case of Skipton the name is 
Clifford, and Mrs. Rodolph Stawell, in ‘‘Motor 
Tours in Yorkshire,’’ recalls the fact that 
Anne Clifford, Countess of Pembreke, was one 
of this historic family’s most worthy members. 
The castle of her ancestors was repaired at her 
charge, and she is. written down as ‘‘a very 
busy woman. ’? 

‘*Her house was a home for the young and 
a retreat for the aged, a college for the learned, 
and a pattern for all.’’ She restored si 
we are told, and built seven churches and two 

i erected a monument to Spenser ; 
memoirs, too, with a record of 
all these things, and wherever she made her 
mark, she stamped her initials. You can see 
them, very and clear, if you look over- 
head upon the leaden spoutings of the court of 

















Camp Winnecook, Jinth 


| Be, 


Ski 


Castle, and you may see them again 
in urch. 


e windows of the ch 
Anne Clifford’s disposition was in no respect 
a retiring one, as we may gather from her 
famous answer to the Secretary of State, who 
wished a nominee of his own to stand for her 
borough of Appleby. ‘‘I have been bullied by 
a ey = she said, ‘‘and neglected by a 
court, but I will not dictated to by a sub- 
ject. Your man shall not stand.’’ 

Her work in restoring her Castle of Skipton 
was no light undertaking, for it had lately 
endured a three years’ siege by the army of 
the Parliament, and its seven towers must 
have been sadly battered before the day of its 
proud surrender. So defiant was that sur- 
render that the garrison marched out through 
the great entrance gate beneath the motto of 
the Cliffords, ‘‘accordingly to the Honour of 
a Souldier, with Colours flying, Trumpets 
sounding, Drums beating,’’ while the commis- 
sioned officers took with them ‘‘thier wearing 
apparell that was properly their owne in their 

‘ortmanties. ’’ 
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TWO FRIENDS IN NEED. 
HE recent Sicilian earthquake emphasized 
rT the benevolence in most people. But 
like all great emergencies, it brought out 
the worst qualities as well as the best. Maude 
Howe, in ‘‘Sicily in Shadow and in Sun,’’ 
cites two rather amusing cases of selfishness. 


We met our friend, Lombardi, the 
mathematic onyes a_ travelling - shaw! 
and an umbrel e stop os 

‘* Just in time to say -by! am leaving 
Rome by the next train. ’’ 

‘*For Messina ?’’ 

He laughed. ‘‘No, to get out of Messina— 
that’s more than I can do in Rome! I am off 
for Morocco, the farthest place from Messina 
I know. The Moors won’t trouble themselves 
much about the earthquake. I must have 
more Oe than can be found in Italy this 
year, if I am to finish my calculations. ’’ 

Just as we were getting into our cab outside 
the station, our friend Nerone came along. He 
looked pale, ar, SP knocked out. 

<i a the r?’? I asked. ‘‘Have 

m ill??? 


you 
‘*Matter?’’ he cried, astonished at the ques- 


tion. ‘‘This thing has made me ill. I had to 
take a pi and go to bed.’’ 
I never that Nerone did anything else 


for the sufferers—taking a a did seem an 
odd way of showing sympathy. 


es 


DOWNTRODDEN HUMANITY. 


ETE Jones was afflicted with that in- 

curving tendency of the feet known as 

pigeon-toes. But although his tracks in 
the snow and dust betrayed him, he always 
stoutly denied it. 


Not until last election day was he compelled 
openly to admit his defect. While caught in 
a jam in front of a booth his right foot began 
to hurt. He elbowed the man next him. 

‘*Here,’’ he said, ‘‘are you so poor you can’t 
rer ,on your own property? Get off my 

The man looked down and grinned. 

‘“‘Are you so rich that you can’t get off 
your own peapeny® You’re standing on your 
right foot with your left.’’ 


* ¢ 


WILLING TO STAY BLACK. 

“ AB yo’ got any medicine dat will purify 
de blood?’’ On the authority of the 
Washington Star it is a stalwart black 

citizen speaking. 

‘*Yes, we keep this sarsaparilla and iron, 
at fifty cents a bottle,’’ the clerk replied, 
automatically. ‘‘It purifies the blood and 
clears the complexion. ’’ 

‘*Well, boss,’’ said the customer, ‘‘hasn’t 

‘ot sumfin’ fo’ about a quarter jes’ fo’ de 

? I don’t keer about de complexion. ’’ 


er me 








STAMPS 


16 Girl Queen (10c.). Send stamp for inter- 
esting circular. L. T. Olmstead, Coneord,N.H. 





An ideal summer camp for boys in the Maine 
Woods on the shores of beautiful Lake Winne- 
cook, Unity, Me. Unusually strong in every 
departinent. JUlustrated booklet. 


HERBERT L. RAND, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 








“Handy” Clothes Sprinkier 


Insures even dampening — not too 
wet—not too dry. Keeps hands dry. 
Saves labor. Lasts a lifetime. Sam 

a Se Agents make big 


money. Brown Supply Co., Lynn, Mass. 











tremely serviceable. 
















Get them 


No. 521. 


Misses’ Twin 
Strap Sandal, Patent 
Colt, 


ic Last. 





Two Spring, 1911, Creations 


The latest and most up-to-date 
low shoes for Spring and Sum- 
mer wear. Neat and ex- 


BOSTON 
SCHOOL SHOES 


MADE IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Any dealer can get them for you. 


he says he hasn’t them, have 
him GET THEM for. you. 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, Inc., BOSTON. 







These 
shoes are dressy and full of wear. 


from your dealer, and if 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS. 
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CHOCOLATES 


OSTON holds out to all the world many things of peculiar interest 
and charm that make this city a Mecca for all nations. Just now the 
thing of special attraction here is the unique, educating, fascinating 

exposition, ‘“The World in Boston’’—unlike anything ever before presented. 

Quite in keeping with the unprecedented character of the Exposition is the fact that 
Samoset Chocolates are given the exclusive privilege of sale there. In the confec- 
tionery world Samosets are unique. In making them we recognize that it is hard to 
improve on Nature, so we take the finest of nuts, fruits, wild honey, sugar, pure 
chocolate, etc., all in their native purity, possessing their native qualities, and by 
original methods we so-blend them as to produce flavors that stamp Samosets with an 
individuality and make ordinary chocolates seem tame and commonplace. If you 
haven’t tried Samosets, a new experience awaits you. 


SAMOSET CHOCOLATES CO., Boston, Mass. 






















HERE is prob- 
ably one room 


o in your home 


too small for a regular bedstead, 
but nevertheless much needed for 
sleeping accommodations—either regu- 
larly or occasionally. That is the room 
where you should put a Climax 
Couch Bed. It will economize 
space and supply a full size bed 
whenever the occasion demands. 


THE FIRST picture shows the strong 
but light steel frame of the Climax 
closed, resting on four casters. It is 
easily rolled in any direction or out on 
the porch for open air sleeping. The 
mattress and a cover make it a lux- 
urious couch. 


THE SECOND picture shows the 
Climax being Opened by a slight pres- 
sure of the foot on a lever. The hinged mattress—both sections of 
equal thickness—is seen ready to be unfolded. 


THE THIRD picture presents the Climax fully open and locked in 
place—size 51x72 inches. The mattress is raised to disclose the level 
surface of the wire fabric supported 
by spiral springs. All other 
couches have an offset 
between sections. 


For Comfort, Real 
Satisfaction and Hon- 
est Value— Buy the 

imax. Your dealer 
has it— shipped 
direct if he hasn’t. 

Send to us for Ilus- 


trated Booklets, Fold- 
ers and Price List. 


U.S. SPRING 
BED CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Or 


(oking-Ranges 


The ideal range is one that permits the use of Coal, Wood or Gas. 
A range that burns Gas only is not equal to modern requirements of 
summer and winter. In winter, when the kitchen must be kept warm 
and a constant hot-water supply is needed, a 
gas range is incapable of meeting these demands, 
and is also unhealthful, as it quickly vitiates the 
air in a closed kitchen. 





In summer, when the kitchen must be 
kept cool and less hot water is needed, and 
when the doors and windows are open, the . 
gas range has many advantages. 


Crawford Ranges are made for coal 
(or wood) alone, or. with Gas Ovens and. 
Broilers attached, so that either fuel may 
be used separately or both at once, neither 
interfering with the use of the other. 


The Crawford Gas Ovens are better 
and safer than others. They have a pat- 
ented device to guard against explosions. 
The burners cannot be lighted unless the door 
is opened and there is no dangerous pilot light. 
There is also an Automatic Damper which 
opens with the oven door; you can’t “forget” it. 
An extra set of burners in the top of the end 
oven, for broiling, saves the cook much stooping. 








The Crawford Ranges are the only ranges 
that have the wonderful ‘‘Single Damper’’ 
(patented), the Ash 
Hod and Coal Hod 
in the base(patented), 
and the Bs up - Joint 
Oven Flues that heat all 
parts of the oven alike. No 
“cold corners” nor “scorching 
spots” in Crawford Ovens. 












Ask the Crawford Agent to show you 
and write us for circular. 








Coal, Wood or Gas | 
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